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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.......+-$ 47,718,689.46 


United States Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities.....0+ 
Loans and Discounts....+++.e+ees 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock...... 
Real Estate Owned.....ssecececs 
Accrued Interest ..-sesssccsccece 
Other Resources. .sccccssecccecs 


Customers’ Liability, Account Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of Credit 
Outstanding. eeeeseseesecssese 


20,145,539.01 
27,291 ,423.44 
147,508,271.03 
1,116,000.00 
4,100,121.77 
1,307,558.35 
1,122,331.16 


6,689,531 .98 





Total. .cccceccsecceceeeee$250,999,466.20 


7a) 


LIABILITIES 


Copttal. cccccccecccccccccccccecd 14,000,000.00 


Geaplttc ccc cccccccccececoccceees 
Undivided Profits. ..ssccccccccece 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, etc...++ 
Reserved for Dividend Payable Oct.1 
Other Liabilities... .seeeseccccces 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
under Guarantee. ..eescceccess 


Deposits ..ccccccccccccccccccccs 


10,000,000.00 
4,035,532.80 
2,114,993.08 
420,000.00 
345,923.97 


6,713,008.63 
219,370,007.72 





Total... ecccceecceeeeeeee$250,999,466.20 


Oe) 


The foregoing statement does not include assets of the invest- 


ment affiliate, Central Republic Company, whose capital 
stock is trusteed for the benefit of the stockholders 
of Central Republic Bank and Trust Company. 
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-LETTERS- 


Also See Page 8 


Sirs: I have just read with a great deal of interest and profit 
the article by Don Knowlton (‘‘After Ten Years of Financial 
Advertising,’ September) on financial advertising. It is not only 
an interesting article but a very — one, practical and sound. 

I think so much of this article that I would like to distribute 
it to a half-dozen members of our Board of Directors. If you have 
these copies available, I shall be very happy to receive them for 
this distribution. 





MEYER JACOBSTEIN, President, 
First National Bank, Rochester, New York 


eee 


Sixty-four Years a Stockholder 


Sirs: The reference of Mr. 
to the holding of bank 


shares of stock for the longest period* 


Elliott which is 
described in the enclosed folder, 
which was published two years ago. 

Mr. Elliott has now been a share- 





years and continues to hold the origi- 
nal certificate dated in 1867. He is 
now ninety-seven years of age and 
continues very active. He also 
continues as a depositor of our bank, 


An interesting Bui of Histary 


C. W. Batey, President, tenn 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


*What is the record length of time for a certificate of bank stock to remain in the 
same name? We recently had one come in that had been held by the same individual 
from January, 1889, to March, 1931—forty-two years is a good stretch to own stock 
but it is probably by no means the record. Readers are invited to send in striking 
instances.” 


o¢¢ 


| Also See Page 8 


Sirs: I have just read Don Knowlton’s article “After Ten 


| Years of Financial Advertising’ in the September issue of The 


Burroughs Clearing House. 

I am dropping this line to you in haste to inquire if you would 
be receptive to an article written in answer to this. We feel here 
that although Mr. Knowlton has written in a specious and highly 
plausible manner, he has been decidedly unfair to the cause of 
advertising as a beneficial and plausible instrument in the employ 
of banking institutions. We have only the highest regard for 
Mr. Knowlton and I recognize, too, that it would be very un- 
desirable from your editorial standpoint to engage in personalities. 
However, I feel that this article is of such importance that it 
demands an immediate and convincing reply. 

My purpose in writing is to ascertain if a carefully written 
article on the other side of the question were supplied to you, 
whether you would be interested in publishing it. We have 
already gathered a considerable amount of convincing material 
that could be used for this purpose, but would like to have your 
reaction before we carry the matter further. In your reply please 
advise when this would have to be in your hands for your closing 
date if you happen to be interested. 

Assuring you that this is a matter of deep concern to us and 
that we will do it full justice, I am, with kind personal regards, 


Ray E. Bauper, Chicago 


eee 


You Have It 


Sirs: I would like to have permission to run the article, 
“Efficiency Plus,”’ by Allard A. Calkins (Vice-president and Trust 
Officer, Pacific National Bank, San Francisco) in ““The Long 
Beach Banker,”’ official organ for the Long Beach Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

This article was published in a recent issue (August) of The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 

Mr. Calkins has already given me full permission and now I 
would like to get your permission, as I believe you hold a copy- 
right for it. 

Ratpw B. ANDREWS, 


Bank of America, American Avenue Branch, 
Long Beach, California 
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May We Also “Sell” Them the Article on Page 12? 


Sirs: I am the vice-president of our bank, and having read 
the article “Trust Work Spells Opportunity” in your August 
number, I want six other directors to read it. 

JoHN A. POLAND, Vice-president, 
Ross County National Bank, Chillicothe, Ohio 


eee 


Yowll Find Him Again in This Issue 


Sirs: The August issue of The Burroughs Clearing House 
carries a most interesting article, ‘“‘World’s First Promissory 
Notes,” by Howard Wright Haines. 

I am — to know if we can get permission to reprint this 
article in pamphlet form for loca! distribution. 

JoHN R. Jones, Jr., Vice-president, 
Gabarrus Bank and Trust Company, Albemarle, North Carolina 
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nending Quest for Liquidity 


cBy Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


Vice-president, Board of Industrial Counselors, Inc. 


two conditions have developed which have contributed 


q ik the dismal months since the Ides of October, 1929, 


er Fa 


' stringency and high money rates. 


a new zest and a new significance to the quest for 
liquidity. ‘The first of these is the amazing and appar- 
ently irrational course of Money Rates. In all previous 
depressions the crisis itself has been attended by credit 
On this occasion the 
ice of money started to decline in September, 1929, 
nd has continued downward steadily ever since with 
nardly a pause. During the two months of June and July, 
1e average rates on call money, time loans, commercial 
iper and acceptances, has been less than 1.5 per cent. 


‘) in fact, one of these items, bank acceptances, has been 
| liscounted at less than one per cent since the last week 


jin May. 


It is difficult to approach the vanishing point 
‘a monetary agio much more closely. 

‘this presents but one part of the picture. The rates on 
‘hese four types of loans apply to not more than four 


| villion dollars and have a signifi- 











| compelled to pay, as well as the 


i} low rate and 
/ many times. 
, the issue of an enterprise whose 


» only at a prohibitive rate. 


» able soundness have increased in 


cance which the financial press has 
ended consistently to exaggerate. 
Vhen Mr. Jones in the provinces 
reads about the money rates ap- 
proaching the vanishing point, he 
finds the phenomenon inexplicable. 
He is paying the same rate that 
he paid in 1929, and, as far as he 
can see the situation, money in his 
community is high and uneasy. 

Of far greater importance from 
the point of view of business stimulus 
is the rate which the average bor- 
rower throughout the country is 


rate at which newcapital issues may 
be sold. Here again we find a 
paradoxical situation. A Treasury 
issue sells at an unprecedented 
is oversubscribed 
On the other hand, 


business may at the present time 
be manifesting the effects of the 
depression cannot be sold at all, or 


The bond list has reacted in the 
Same manner. Issues of unimpeach- 


price and shown a declining yield 
to the owner. On the other hand, 
issues about which the public has 
doubts, be they ever so slight, have 
been penalized by tremendous 
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declines and derogated by a yield that bespeaks unsound 
hazard. As an example we may cite the bonds of the 
German government, which recently have been selling 
on a 10 per cent yield basis. 

What is the answer? Why this tremendous and 
startling disparity in price and yield out of all proportion, 
apparently, to the comparative merits of the securities? 
The answer lies partly in the insolvent state of world 
confidence, which refuses to compromise with jeopardy 
to equity and insists upon risks endowed with copper- 
riveted safety. This safety, incidentally, must be ne 
plus ultra and relates not only to safety of principal but 
also to instantaneous liquidation without loss. Yield 
has become of remote importance. 

The second condition which has stimulated the quest 
for the perfect banker’s investment is the appalling 
total of commercial failures. On the basis of entrepre- 
neurial fatalities recorded during the first seven months 
of the year, it seems probable that 
1931 will play soft music above 
the graves of 26,000 concerns. As 
these business houses pass on, they 
leave behind a wake of liabilities 
ranging from 700 to 750 million 
dollars. In the liquidation of most 
of these, stone age methods are 
used. The assets are disposed 
under the summary sanctions of 
the law. Receivers are appointed 
whose competence for their duties 
is often negatively conspicuous. 
By the time fees have been paid 
and the costly process of liqui- 
dation has run its course, the 
creditors, on the average, receive 
about eight cents on the dollar. 


"THESE commercial casualties, 
therefore, involve a loss of 
approximately seven hundred 
million dollars. The direct effects 
upon the banker are difficult to 
appraise. It is certain that a sub- 
stantial part of this colossal cost 
falls upon his shoulders. Where 
he is not directly involved himself, 
he nevertheless suffers because 
other clients have committed valu- 
able assets to merchants who later 
bite the dust. 
Much criticism has been directed 
at the American system of bank- 
ing because the banks in large 
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numbers have been unable to absorb 
losses and remain in business. Eager 
but myopic economic diagnosticians 
have probed their fingers into the 
sensitive joints of American banking 
and discovered strange causes for the 
total of bank failures. In fact, the 
responsibility of our banks for the 
current depression has been a con- 
spicuous note in the cant of rhapsodic 
planners. 

Little attention has been directed to 
one of the larger causes of bank fail- 
ures — the failure of the clients to whom 
the bankers have loaned funds. Aside 
from the criminal dissipation or diver- 
sion of assets, there is no way in which 
a bank can fail except through the 
failure of its borrowers to repay 
their loans. The banks in the 
far West are the victims of the 
farmer’s inability to conduct his 
business on a profitable basis. 
The farmer succumbed, and 
dragged his banker with him. 
The same is true in many other 
fields to which the banker in 
the past has extended liberal 
assistance. 

There are certain cardinal dif- 
ferences between the bank failure 
and the commercial failure. The 
business man takes his capital 
and borrowed funds and converts 
them into goods and services. 
They pass through many stages 
and are finally sold either to the 
final consumer or to another 
concern that takes them through 
further stages of preparation. 
The merchant loses complete 
control of his liquid investment, 
and his ability to repay bor- 
rowed funds depends upon the 
accuracy of his vision and judgment as 
well as the kindness of business destiny. 
Not until the goods have passed on 
into the market place is he able to re- 
capture control of the means of repay- 
ment. If he makes a substantial error 
at any stage or if the business fates 
are unkind, his ability to repay is im- 
paired or destroyed. 

The banker, on the other hand, is 
in a different position. The funds he 
accepts from depositors are passed on 
unchanged to the borrower. He 
grants the borrower a definite period 
and demands repayment, specific as to 
amount and premium. Unfortunately, 
the banker cannot safeguard his loans 
against the vicissitudes of business. 
There is an interrelationship which 
cannot be severed. When enterprise 
suffers, there is an inevitable reflec- 
tion in the profits and vitality of 
banking. 

These two conditions, then, the van- 
ishing interest rate and liquid loans, 
and the growing total of commercial 
deaths, supply the stimulus for a new 
examination of the conditions of 
liquidity. 


The primary and the oldest axiom 
of the banker is the protection of 
his deposits. These are payable on 
demand or on short notice. In order 
to be able to meet this requirement, it 
is necessary for him so to conduct his 
business that he will be able to meet 
his depositor’s demands. A famous 
banker once said that the first duty of 
a banker is to recognize a mortgage. 
Mortgage loans serve a useful purpose 
in anticipating the homes and the 
capital equipment of the community. 
That such a loan falls within the prov- 
ince of the commercial banker is 
another proposition. A mortgage loan 
is proper business for an institution 
organized for that purpose. It is a 
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function of an investment bank, rather 
than a bank which accepts time and 
demand deposits. The obligations of 
an investment bank are not payable 
on demand. They run for periods and 
have a succession of maturities which 
have a very definite relation to the 
long time loans which they have made 
possible. The failure to distinguish 
between the functions of an investment 
bank and a commercial bank also re- 
sults in a failure to observe a properly 
proportioned division of loans in a bank 
organized for both types of business. 


‘THis has been the cause of a great 

deal of difficulty among our banks. 
During the past year approximately 
ninety so-called neighborhood banks 
in Chicago have failed. In many cases 
they were operated by men who were 
inadequately trained in the principles 
of sound commerciai banking. After 
they had closed their doors and their 
assets were examined, it was found in 
all too many cases that excessive loans 
had been made on real estate. They 
were excessive either in their relation 
to the value of the security, or in vol- 
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ume, or very often in both. The first 
precept of the banker striving for? 
liquidity and the avoidance of frozen | 
assets is to learn the distinction beween | 
commercial and investment banking, | 
The second precaution which such a 
banker must observe relates to the] 
quality of the security offered. A host f 
of bankers’ texts, excellent so far as 
they go, are available showing the/ 
various methods in which an appli- 
cant’s balance sheet and income state- 
ment may be broken down to determine 
his eligibility for a loan. It is rather § 
natural to rely upon quantitatively 
precise tests of this character. They }7 
provide banking with a pseudo- 
scientific aura, and _ relieve _ the 
banker of the strain of particular 
judgment. It is much easier to 
apply a formula than it is to 
work out an appraisal based 
upon less definite and more in- 
tangible factors. Nevertheless, [ 
no banker should ever permit [ 
himself to be lulled into a sense 
of security through a reliance 
upon balance sheet ratios alone. 
Banking is still a profession, 
largely because every loan in- | 
volves a strong alloy of personal 
judgment. Its merit and _ its 
ultimate security depend as much 
on the character of the borrower 
as they do upon the appearance 
of his books. No mechanical 
process has ever been devised 
which will permit the suspension 
of that personal judgment. 
Another form of analysis which 
the alert banker, striving for 
safety in liquidity, would employ, 
deals not only with the past and 
present position of the client but | 
also with his future. This does of 
mean, of course, that the average 
banker is expected to consult a al 


ee 
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medium or keep upon his desk a 
crystal ball in whose depths he can} 
discern the future fortunes of the appli- 7 
cant at the bar of credit. Examina-§ 
tion of an entirely rational character 7 
may be pursued which will aid the? 
banker in avoiding mistakes. After) 
all, a client cannot hope to repay a)j 
banker from the fruits of past success. 7 
The very nature of a sound loan im-} 
plies its use in a project that can be? 
consummated only in the future.) 
Hence, the study of that future be-7 
comes a pertinent and vital necessity. A 
An illustration comes to mind. . 
involves a printer of cigar bands oon 
plant was located in a medium- sized Fy 
city in the State of New York. The 
owner was conservative, and had aij 
efficient plant and enjoyed the con-} 
fidence of his bankers. He had a line |) 
of accommodation that ran into six 
figures. To his credit it must be said 
that he was a bit uneasy about the 
future of his business and so likewise 
was his principal banker. The two 
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exchanged confidences and decided 


> that it was of sufficient mutual interest 


to warrant an examination of the 
future of the cigar band industry. An 
expert outside service was called in to 
make a study of future consumption 
in this field. The report submitted 


> confirmed the suspicions of the banker 
» and the fears of the manufacturer. A 


eee 





» death. 
} called in to make the survey (ad 


| necessity for looking ahead. Bal- 
| ance sheets and 


© banker who seeks to avoid that 





younger generation was growing up 
with new smoking habits and an aver- 
sion to cigars. The cigar band in- 
dustry, in fact, seemed destined to die 
a protracted but certain eventual 
Fortunately, the organization 


traveled the second mile and no’ 
demonstrated the limitations oi ,_ s- 
ent and future business but actually 
found new products for the manu- 
facture with existing facilities. 

The experience had its value in 
the emphasis it places upon the 


income state- 
ments are history. In spite of all 
its imperfections and limitations 
the banker should use intelligent 
forecasting as an ally. 

The fourth injunction to the 


precarious state where assets can- 
not be realized and obligations 
remain unaltered and imperative 
is to create adequate defenses. 
The traditional protection of the 
banker against extraordinary 
claims by his own creditors are 
his reserves consisting of deposits 
in Federal Reserve or correspond- 
entbanksandcashonhand. The 
law defines the minimum for these. 
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Secondary reserves consist of secu- 
rities which may be liquidated in- 
stantaneously, such as bankers accept- 
ances, call money, Treasury certifi- 
cates, municipal warrants and high 
grade government bonds. Secondary 
reserves as contrasted to primary re- 
serves bear interest, and are therefore 
a source of income to the banker. What 
their magnitude should be may be 
determined by each banker through 
a study of deposit fluctuations and 
withdrawals in his own bank. There 
are a number of reputable bond 
houses with experts specifically trained 
for this task who will gladly perform 
this service without charge. 

Beyond the maintenance of these 
reserves the banker may improve his 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


LIABILITIES 


FAILURES 
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liquid position to some extent by a 
judicious arrangement of maturities. 
Some of the loans, he knows, must be 
renewed over a long period of time: 
during which the borrower gradually 
reduces the principal. It is slow paper 
which no banker can avoid. On the 
other hand, he makes many loans which 
are repaid in full at maturity. Insofar 
as it is possible, he should provide for 
an even succession of these maturities 
or a succession that is correlated where 
possible with fluctuations in the sea- 
sonal withdrawals of his depositors. 

Here then are the four precepts 
which the intelligent banker will re- 
gard as his inexorable guide. First, he 
must know the distinction between 
investment and commercial banking 
and apply the knowledge in that 
discrimination which character- 
izes the able banker. In the 
second place, he must learn to 
apply qualitative as well as 
quantitative tests to the ap- 
plicant for credit. In the third 
place, he must realize that he is 
predominantly a purveyor of 
future risks, and, as such, must 
rely upon reasonably ascertain- 
able future prospects no less 
than upon past experience. 
Finally, he must cherish his 
reserves, reinforce his primary 
safeguards against attack with 
adequate secondary support, and 
arrange his maturities in such 
a succession that they will come 
to his aid in time of stress. 
These are the effective defenses 
against frozen assets and a bank’s 
bulwarks against insolvency. 
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ie Our Next Issue: 
Are You Suffering From Timidity? 


@ Are you squeezing out good customers and keeping the ones that cannot 
go elsewhere—the ones that other banks do not want? 
gross income by a hold-fast, ultraconservative policy no longer war- 

Paving the way for a percentage of losses that will be far 

more serious than if you had kept the sweet loans along with the sour? 


@ THESE are some of the questions which will be discussed in the December 
issue in an article entitled ‘‘Now Progressive Conservatism’, by Rome C. 
Stephenson, Vice-president, St. Joseph County Savings Bank, South Bend, 
Indiana, and retiring President of the American Bankers Association. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


S Bank Copy Read? cy Allan Herrick 


Advertising Manager, Security-Firg 
National Bank of Los Angeles 


A Reply to Don Knowlton’s “Confession 


of Progressive Disillusionment 


EAR DON: 
I have greatly enjoyed your 


article in the September 
Burroughs Clearing House in which 
you indicate a lack of faith in certain 


current advertising beliefs. You have 
a delightful literary style, clear, 
forceful, and interesting. I appre- 


ciate your courage and frankness also, 
even though I believe your conclu- 
sions are wrong from start to finish. 

You indicate your belief that 
people merely “see” a bank adver- 
tisement and do not “read” it. Let 
us see if that statement squares with 
experience. 

During the week of August 10, 
we ran a trust advertisement headed 
“If You Leave No Will.” The adver- 
tisement offered one of our standard booklets. No picture 
of the booklet appeared and the fact that it was available 
was hidden in the body of the advertisement, in the last 
paragraph, to be exact. During the thirty days following 
the insertion of the advertisement, we received requisitions 
for 2,700 copies of it, an increase of 65 per cent over the 
previous month. Since then the entire edition has been 
exhausted. Do you think the newspaper copy was read? 

We test some of our copy in window displays where 
we have an opportunity to record the number of persons 
who pass and the number of persons who stop to read. As 
I write I have before me a folder covering copy tests for a 
period of many months. I know how many people had an 
opportunity to read each piece of copy and how many 
actually did so. The average is about twenty people out 
of one thousand. 

We record the number of people who read the posters 
we place in our branch lobbies. We record those who 
glance at the posters and those who actually stop and read 
them. The number who merely glance is often twice the 
number who read, but it is not true to say that no one 
reads. More than 100,000 persons have actually read the 
copy covered by tests we have made recently. 

I have been testing bank copy methodically since 1921. 
I mean actual tests where you can count the number of 
persons who pass or stop, and the number who read the 
copy. Based on this experience, it is my feeling that your 
statement that people merely see and do not read bank 
copy is wrong. It is dead wrong. It is just as wrong as 
anything can be. 

We have tested headlines and copy. We have doubled 
the attention value of a piece of copy by changing the head- 
ing. We have run it higher by tying in an interesting 
personality. We have seen how unimportant a factor is 
typography as compared with timeliness and human in- 
terest. But none of our tests show that copy is unimpor- 
tant; on the contrary, they show the opposite to be true. 

Recently we have been running some advertisements 
in our windows giving family budget figures. We made no 
offer to supply the figures to anyone. They were merely 
quoted in the body of the advertisement. We have had so 





99% 


many requests for them, however, 
that we have been obliged to supply 
mimeographed copies. The only way 
the customer could learn about the 
figures was to read the copy. 


tisement headed ““The Epitaph of an 
Opportunity.” 
on the value of saving money. 
was nothing spectacular about head- 


display without embellishment of any 
kind, yet people read it. All of it. 
You could stand out on the sidewalk 


read it. How can you say that bank 
copy is not read? 

Of course, your article exag- 
gerates somewhat for the sake of 
You say that in the early days you felt that 


contrast. 
good bank advertising was a matter of brilliant copy, and 
if the right words were juggled together in the right 
way they would automatically produce certain types of 


results, and so on. Of course, no one really believes that. 
What a snap it would be if a bank could come into a com- 


We recently used a savings adver-f 


It was a preachment? 
There 


» ness Oo 


ing or copy. It appeared in a windowf 


in front of the bank and see themf 





munity, hang the right words together after some mystic 
formula and in this simple manner take business from the 
old established banks that had served the community 
faithfully for years. You cannot do that, and the world 
would be all askew if you could. But that does not mean 
that copy is not important and that one piece is as good as 
another. 


The Pitfall of “Direct Returns” 


In your article, you express regret that it is not possible 
to allocate a definite part of a bank’s growth to advertis- 
ing, and compute the cost. I admit that this is regrettable, 
but it is equally regrettable in the case of the other factors 
that contribute to bank growth. These, according to your 
list, are convenience, size, safety, agreeableness, appeal- 
ance, and personal acquaintance. Are you able to classify 
your new accounts at the end of the month and say that 
one hundred were due to the convenience of your bank, 
seventy-five to its size, fifty to its safety, and so on? Ol 
course not. If you ask the customers to give reasons, you 
will learn that in 80 per cent of the cases the personal 
recommendation of a friend, relative, or bank employee 
was the deciding factor. You suspect that the other 
twenty per cent came the same way, but you cannot prove 
it. A few customers may mention the matter of conven- 
ience, one or two the matter of size, perhaps none the 
matter of appearance. 

Because you cannot trace direct business to these 
other intangible factors, do you claim that they are of no 
value? Do you plan to discard your beautiful building, 
your strategic location, your courteous and friendly service 
because you are not able to trace 10 per cent of your business 
to one of these factors, 5 per cent to another, and 2 per 
cent to a third? Ridiculous, of course. Then why not 
apply the same test to advertising, which is fully as intangible 


***After Ten Years of Financial Advertising.”’ The Burroughs Clearing House, September. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


as these other factors? The use of bank advertising 
requires the same faith and careful business judgment that 
is required in the selection of a new branch location, the 
investment of a large sum of money in an attractive build- 
ing, and so on. You cannot reduce the effect to a math- 
ematical formula, but that does not mean that the effect 
does not exist. 


Intangible Results Most Striking 


The first co-operative trust campaign in which I had 


| a part fifteen years ago had a single thought in mind —to 
} connect the banking business in the public mind with the 


handling of wills and estates. We felt 
we were losing business because the 
public thought of banks only in con- 
nection with services of a strictly bank- 
ing character. We planned a trust 


sion. The campaign cost a lot of 
money. Nothing happened. Appar- 
ently no one saw it. I doubt if busi- 

About five years later another 
campaign ran. It had the same pur- 
pose in mind. We wanted the public 
wills and estates. Again there was no 
no indication of success. 

But what of today? Somehow, 
somewhere, from some source the 
public has learned to associate the 
idea of wills and estates with the banking business. 
The contact men in your trust department know this 
fact. If you stop and talk with a friend on the street, 
he is familiar with the outlines of it. His knowledge 
may be hazy, but he knows that banks render important 
services of this kind and he can talk quite glibly about life 
insurance trusts, living trusts, etc. 

Now from what source has this information come? To 
the best of my knowledge, trust service is not featured in 
the movies. It has not been heralded from the pulpits of 
the country. The subject is not taught in the public 
schools. Personally, I am convinced that this information 
reached the public through trust company advertising for 
the simple but important reason that there was no other 
source from which the information could be obtained. 

You think highly of individual trust campaigns that 
have brought direct business. Valuable as these have been, 
their effect upon the future of the trust business is neg- 
ligible as compared with the effect of advertising that has 
taken a broader view and sought to convert the public to 
the trust company idea generally. This advertising has 
changed the habits of the nation and has turned the tide of 
fiduciary relationships in a new direction. It has laid the 
foundation for the ‘‘direct-result” campaigns which you 
commend. Are you not giving all the credit to the player 
who carried the ball and none to those who opened the line 
and let him through? 


The ‘‘Free Space’ Fallacy 
In one paragraph of your article, you say “If I had to 
choose between a sixty-inch ad or a four-inch news story 
on the financial page of a paper, I would pick a four-inch 
hews story.” The ‘‘free space”’ fallacy has lured many, and 
I want to suggest a test that will show its weakness. 


News Column Successes 


_I want you to list all the firms and institutions you can 
think of that have built success on the use of free space in 
the news columns. Take out your pencil and write down 
the names as they come to your mind. 

How many can you list? Do you find it easy to recall 








Nine 


the names? Personally, I cannot place a single firm under 
this classification. 


Paid Space Successes 


Now list, if you have room, the names of the firms who 
have won success through the use of paid display adver- 
tising space. Just those that come to your mind as out- 
standing. 

How many can you list? The space does not begin to 
be sufficiently large to hold the names of all of those that 
come rushing into my mind. The list reads like a register 
of big business. I can start at the beginning of the alphabet 
with Arrow Shirts, come on down 
through Campbell’s Soup, Ivory Soap, 
Kraft’s Cheese, and Simmons’ Beds, 
and long before I get to Westing- 
house, I have used all my space and 
most of the margins of the page. 

The purpose of the news column 
material is to sell the newspaper, and 
the purpose of the display space to 
sell the products and services of the 
advertisers. News column material 
about your bank must always lack 
directness. It is not the bank’s own 
statement of policy appearing over 
its own signature and _ expressing 
ideals to which the bank must live 
up if it wishes to hold its reputation. 


How Does the Mind Remember? 


At another point in your article, 
you state that you would be inclined to exchange 
your whole program of financial advertising for a sign 
bearing the name of your bank to be placed on every 
fifth automobile and every fifth lamp post in your town if 
such a thing were possible. You indicate your belief that 
this practice would bring the name of the bank to the atten- 
tion of more people per dollar than your present plan. 

I believe I can point out to you very easily the greater 
strength of your present method of operation and the 
weakness of the proposed scheme. 


UST as you are reading these lines, one of the branch 

managers of your bank enters your office. On the instant, 
you cannot recall his name. You say “Why, hello 
how are you? How is business at Sixth and Central? 
That was a fine speech we heard at the last meeting, 
wasn’t it?” Your mind, unable to produce the man’s 
name, is groping about with the speed of light and picking 
up facts about him from a dozen different sources in an 
effort to recall his name. In a moment it has a picture of 
him as he made a home run at the last bank picnic, and 
with the picture comes the name. 

What made possible this simple feat of memory? The 
law of “‘association.”” The same law you studied in your 
elementary psychology at school, the same law upon which 
all the memory courses are based, and the same law that 
advertisers without number have found to be the easiest 
way to bring their products and services into the public 
consciousness. 

The mind stores information in several ways: through 
repetition, such as painting your name on every fifth 
automobile in town, and through the law of association 
which fixes the fact, by giving it an association with other 
facts. The psychologists can prove to you that the asso- 
ciation method is superior. It brings the same result with 
greater speed and accuracy and less effort. Then why use 
repetition? Dozens of advertisers, banks among them, 
have won public attention by building up their historical 
background and tradition, thus giving the mind a clear 
and well-rounded mental picture, easy to retain. The mere 
repetition of the name is far less effective, even when 


(Continued on page 38) 








BUSINESS depression char- 
A\ sxterized by sharply decreased 

interest rates and consequently 
diminished opportunity for invest- 
ment revenue on bank funds is causing 
bankers everywhere to look more 
closely into the manner in which the 
bank dollars are being spent. 

Certainly it is time that the costs of 
doing a banking business began to get 
more attention. For many years the 
trend in banking has been toward the 
building up of business without suffi- 
cient regard to whether the new busi- 
ness being added could be done at a 
‘profit or not. 

In furtherance of this policy, service 
after service has been added for the 
customer. When times were good and 
banking operations as a whole were 
showing satisfactory earnings, little 
attention was paid to the question of 
_ whether the cost of this multiplication 
of services was justified in all cases 
and to whether any individual account 
was a satisfactory piece of business or 
a drain on earnings. It is not an un- 
mixed misfortune that during the last 
year or two, hard times have given 
costs their proper importance in a 
bank’s affairs, for the attention now 
being devoted to costs will have a 
valuable effect in putting the banks of 
the country on a basis of sounder and 
more intelligent operation. 

In the competitive campaign for new 
business much emphasis has been laid 
on the checking account. The keynote 
of commercial bank ad- 
vertising over a long 


venience has not only been encouraged 
to let the bank do his bookkeeping 
for him, but has been furnished his 
own individual checks, printed for 
him without charge, with which to 
hand the job over to the bank. 

Of course no banker wants to dis- 
courage the small depositor, because 
many of the small depositors of today 
become the bank’s important cus- 
tomers tomorrow. Remembering this 
and feeling that the small accounts help 
to make up the bulk of the bank’s 
deposits, it is easy for the banker to 
look complacently on the large number 
of small depositors—possibly to be 
proud of their numbers. 

J Statistics gathered by the American 
Bankers Association show that 56 per 
cent of all checking accounts are un- 
profitable. They furnish in the aggre- 
gate only 2 per cent of the total bal- 
ances on deposit and account for 40 
per cent of the volume of checks 
handled. 

But obviously it will not do to con- 
demn all small accounts because of the 
showing which they make in the 
averages. An inactive small account 
may be worth more to a bank than a 
larger account that is active. The 


Jonly yardstick by which an account ° 


can be measured is activity, because it 
is activity which causes expense. 

For this reason many of the meas- 
ures taken to reduce checking account 
expense are unscientific because they 
levy a charge against all accounts 


THE BURROUGHS 


A Measure of Measured Service 


cBy R. C. Huelsman 


within certain classes, regardless of | 


whether those accounts are profitable 
or are responsible for an unreasonable 
expense. Some banks have reduced 
interest rates on daily commercial 
balances and bank accounts to one per 
cent or less, 
interest on such accounts entirely or 
limited it to only part of the balance, 
while others have increased free bal- 
ances. 
account the cause of mounting ex- 


| pense —namely the activity of the ac- 


count. Frequently interest is reduced 
on a profitable account while the losses 
on an unprofitable account are allowed 
to continue. 

Banks have also made some use of 
the service charge, but here again there 
is a weakness unless the charge is based 
on activity. The practice of applying 
a flat service charge of 50 cents to $2 
per month on small accounts is not 
only unfair, but in many instances 
only scratches the surface, because it 
entirely disregards activity. The 
charge is usually applied only to ac- 
counts under a certain average bal- 
ance, such as $100 or $500, while those 
with larger balances are not charged. 

One large account may be costing 
the bank $50 or more per month— 
perhaps as much as 50 small accounts 
—and yet, because the account has a 
balance of several hundred or even 
several thousand dollars, it is assumed 
to be profitable. The account drawing 
50 or more checks’a month, with fre- 
quent deposits of many 
items, pays no more 





period of years has been 
the convenience of a 
checking account. In- 
dividual banks and 
banking associations 
have been urging the 
individual to establish a 
checking account and 
enumerating the ad- 
vantages of convenience 
and safety which ac- 
company the payment 
of all bills by bank 
checks. 

Except in the manner 
of minimum balance 
requirements, few limi- 
‘tations have been placed 
on the establishment of 
checking accounts, with 
the result that the man 
who keeps a small ac- 
count for his own con- 





August 1, 1931. 


fter more than a year of patient 
research, involving an intensive 
analysis of the costs of all various services 
rendered by banks to their checking 
accounts, a committee representing the 
member banks of the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association developed a plan for 
“measured service” charges which was put 
into operation by Cleveland banks on 
Mr. Huelsman, Comp- 
troller of the Midland Bank, the author of 
this article, was chairman of the committee. 


than the account for 
which only four or five 
items are handled. 
Also, in instances where 
the minimum require- 
ment is $100 the very 
active account which 
maintains a balance of 
$105 pays nothing, 
whereas the $95 account 
for which only a few 
items are handled pays 
the charge. 

About a year ago the 
banks of the Cleveland 
Clearing House Associa- 
tion determined to make 
a careful examination 
of the whole subject of 
checking accounts. A 
committee was formed 
and with the co- 
operation of all the 








some have eliminated | 


None of these plans takes into | 


oat one. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


clearing house 
banks an exhaus- 
tive study was s 
started relative 
to costs and to 
methods of check- 
ing account analy- - 
sis. As a result of 
this work the com- 
mittee developed 


discover what our 
costs really were, 
and a number of 
months were de- 
voted to painstak- 
ing cost finding. 

In compiling the 
per item cost figures J 
all overhead and 
burden was. allo- 
cated in strict 
accordance with sound accounting 
practice as employed by industrial 
enterprises./ Loaning, investment and 
credit costs, personal property taxes, 
income taxes, losses and advertising 
were found not to be related to 
volume of items handled and were 
therefore deducted from gross income 
before computing the rate of return 
on earning assests. 

Interest bearing balances carried in 
other banks were considered to be 
earning assets, and were added to loans 
and investments to determine the 
total amount of earning assets. The 
interest income derived from such 
balances was therefore included in 
gross income. 

Another problem was to find a simple 
method of analyzing accounts —not 
requiring too much effort to secure the 
desired information—and a plan of 
service charge which would be simple 
to apply. We also wanted our plan ta 
be consistent so that it could be 
applied to all accounts, large and 
small, and would result in uniform 
treatment. 

The usual method of determining 
the loanable funds which an account 
contributes is to find first the collected 
balance by subtracting the amount of 
float or uncollected items from the 
ledger balance. The second step is to 
deduct from the collected balance a 
certain per cent for reserves carried 
with the Federal Reserve Bank and 
cash on hand. A much simpler method 
is to reduce the average rate of return 
from loans and investments by the 
per cent of reserves carried rather 
than apply this per cent to the 
collected balance. This is a short 
cut and eliminates the necessity of 
making the second deduction in each 
account. 


Banks that have adopted per item 


the plan described & 
in this article. 3 
It was the goal 3 
of our committee 4 
at the outset to & 
ui 

d 

0 
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AcCTiviTY 
CNUMBER OF CHEEKS DRAWW AND DEPOSITED) 


service charges ordinarily charge a 
flat cost of 2 to 5 cents per item, after 
allowing the customer an offset for the 
income contributed by his account, or 
in other words for the interest earned 
by the balance in his account. These 
charges are applied to accounts with 
average balances under a_ given 
amount, and usually the amount is 
less than $500. 

Accounts over this limit are ana- 
lyzed on a different basis, or, as is 
more often the case, they are not 
analyzed at all. 

Our committee found the use of a 
flat per item charge to be unfair, 
particularly to very active accounts, 
because it is based on average costs 
and entirely disregards volume and 
quantity rates for large activity. \It 
obviously costs more to post five checks 
each to 100 accounts than to post 500 
checks to one account. In the first 
instance it is necessary to pick up 100 
balances on ledger and statement, 
and print 100 new balances. The 
checks must be sorted and filed in 100 
places, and 100 statements must be 
sent out on the last day of the month. 
With these transactions in a single 
account, the number of operations re- 
quired and the resulting cost of han- 
dling is greatly reduced. 


TUDIES made by our committee in 

its effort to simplify account analysis 
procedure revealed that the greater 
the volume of items handled for any 
single account—including checks 
drawn, clearance and transit items — 
the greater was the proportion of clear- 
ance and transit items, which cost 
considerably less to handle than checks 
drawn against the customer’s account. 
Furthermore, accounts which have a 
large volume of deposited items usually 
deposit a greater number of clearance 


\ 
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items than transit 
items, and clearance 
items were found to 
cost less to handle 
than transit items. 
It is therefore 
apparent that the 
increase in the vol- 
ume of items in an 
account invariably 
consists of low cost 
items. 


T was discovered 

that a _ graded 
scale of per item 
costs made allow- 
ances for these 
factors, and that 
it gave in effect a 
quantity discount 
or wholesale rate to 
the large account. 
Accordingly the 
following scale was 


developed: 
Fivst.......... SOtteme .... 05 each 
Next......... SO items .... Of Gach 
Next......... 0G items .... 08 enen 
Next......... 100 Items .... .025 each 
Next......... 100 Items .... .02 each 
All additional. . Items .... .015 each 


With the aid of this scale it is very 
simple -to analyze accounts. It elimi- 
nates the need of counting transit and 
clearance items separately, and con- 
sequently deposited items need not be 
counted before they are cleared. A 
bottle neck and peak load are thereby 
eliminated. This permits great econ- 
omy in cost analysis. The work can be 
performed on following days and the 
spare time of bookkeepers, tellers, and 
others can be utilized to good advan- 
tage. All that is necessary is to main- 
tain a running count of the number ot 
checks listed on each deposit ticket. 
This count can be entered on the float 
or interest tickets daily, at the same 
time the float is entered. 

At the end of the month the de- 
posited items should be totaled. To 
this total should be added the number 
of debits for the month as counted by 
the bookkeeper or statement clerk. 
Deposit tickets or credits should not be 
included in the count, but the cost of 
handling deposits should be absorbed 
in the cost of debits and deposited 
items. This method is recommended 
because it is considered poor psychol- 
ogy to charge a. customer for making 
a deposit. 

Small personal accounts usually 
have deposits only once a week or twice 
a month, consisting of cash or pay 
checks. In such instances the depos- 
ited items may be waived and need not 
be counted. This further simplifies 
the analysis procedure. 

Realizing that it is not feasible to 
place all checking accounts on an auto- 
matic service charge basis, Cleveland 


(Continued on page 39) 
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THE TRUST DEPARTMENT'S 


a ()rganization and Management 


HEN Abraham Lincoln was 
W\ asked how long a man’s legs 

should be, he replied, “Long 
enough to reach from his body to the 
ground.” And much the same sort of 
answer must be given to the question, 
“What sort of organization should we 
plan for our new trust department?” 

The answer is: ‘An organization of 
sufficient size and character to handle 
the business in hand thoroughly and 
expeditiously, and to build constantly 
for future growth.” 

In a preceding article was pointed 
out the necessity of divorcing the trust 
department from the other depart- 
ments of the bank and the fallacy of 
trying to operate a trust business 
successfully by having the credit man- 
ager or other banking officer devote his 
spare time to it. In the first place, 
no one in the average bank has any 
spare time, and in the second place, 
managing a successful trust depart- 
ment is a full time job and a man’s-size 
job. 

In the smaller trust department the 
organization will consist of the trust 
officer and a stenographer-bookkeeper. 
In the largest department there will be 
veritable armies of vice-presidents, 
assistant vice-presidents, attorneys, 
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assistant trust officers, new business 
solicitors, assistant secretaries, ap- 
praisers, real estate experts, analysts, 
stenographers and office boys. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes every trust department will 
find its level. Somewhere there will 
be the proper starting point, the unit 
of organization, which will develop 
easily and logically in size and degree 
of specialization as the business of the 
department increases. 


‘TRust functions naturally separate 

themselves into five main divisions, 
each capable of further subdivision. 
In laying out the basic organization, 
therefore, it is logical to follow these 
main divisions, which are Executive, 
Administrative, Development, Oper- 
ating and Service. 

The executive division, usually in 
charge of a vice-president, is the 
governing body of the trust department 
and reports directly to the board of 
directors of the bank. The personnel 
of this division will be determined, of 
course, by the size of the trust depart- 
ment and the nature of its major 
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operations. Specifically, its duties will 
be to determine trust policies, to co- 
ordinate the work of the trust depart- 
ment with that of the other depart- 
ments of the bank, to develop new 
outside contacts, to handle personally 
the more important trust customers, 
to co-ordinate the work of and assume 
responsibility for the other divisions 
of the trust department, and, finally, 
to operate the department at a profit. 

The executive in charge must be 
more than a lawyer, more than a 
banker, more than an accountant. He 
must be a diplomat. He must be an 
organizer. He must have wide busi- 
ness experience on which to draw. He 
must be one who can review the past, 
live with the present and plan for the 
future. 

In the administrative division centers 
the responsibility for the actual han- 
dling of the trusts after they have been 
placed on the books of the bank. 
Except in the largest metropolitan cen- 
ters, personal trusts will far outnumber 
corporate trusts, and the organization 
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trust department and the corporate 
trust department. 

The latter will act as transfer agent 
and registrar, trustee under trust deeds 
and bond issues, depositary under re- 
organizations, paying agent for divi- 
dends and coupons, receiver in bank- 
ruptcy and foreclosure proceedings and 
trustee in bankruptcy. The depart- 
ment should be in charge of a corporate 
trust officer and, if the amount of cor- 
porate work is small, this individual 
may be able to supervise the work of 
the department alone. As the volume 
of business increases, however, in some 
particular line of corporate trusts, it 
may be necessary to appoint an assist- 
ant trust officer in charge of that 
separate unit of work, acting under the 
supervision of the corporate trust 
officer. Thus the department can be 
expanded, as need arises, to handle 
an unlimited volume without disturb- 
ing the fundamental structure. 

To the personal trust department 
will be assigned the administration of 
living trusts, life insurance trusts, 
wills, testamentary trusts, custodian- 
ships, agencies, guardianships, cun- 
servatorships, escrows and land trusts. 
For purposes of administration it is 
well to group executorships, adminis- 
tratorships, trusts under will, guard- 
ianships and _  conservatorships _ to- 
gether in a so-called probate unit. 
Separate units of the other personal 
trusts may be formed as the volume 
of each class of personal trust business 
makes this advisable. 

It may be well to point out here that 
there are two schools of thought with 


| respect to the assignment of trust busi- 
| ness among the administrative officers. 
| Under one plan each officer handles 
; some of all classes of trusts. 


Under 
the other, each particular type of trust 
will be assigned to a certain officer who 
specializes in that form. While the 
former plan is probably best from the 
standpoint of the individual officer, 
since it gives him 
wider experience and 
broader training, the 
latter is preferable in 


to warrant a_ separate unit being 
formed to handle that type. There- 
after it will be best to assign all trusts 
to their proper unit in charge of an 
assistant trust officer. 

The factor of chief importance to 
the new trust department is the adop- 
tion of a plan which is sufficiently 
flexible to permit a minimum adminis- 
trative cost in the beginning, with 
the possibility of expansion as size 
warrants without changing the whole 
scheme of organization. 

No longer do trust executives, “‘in 
convention assembled,’ discuss the 
ethics of soliciting trust business. 
Today, trust service is sold like any 
commodity and the business develop- 
ment division is an important part of 
the organization. 


BECAUSE of the specialized knowl- 

edge required in trust development 
work, most banks have found it desir- 
able to separate this function from the 
general development work of the bank 
and have set up a separate division 
for the solicitation of trusts. In some 
institutions the functions of new busi- 
ness manager and advertising manager 
are combined in one individual. In 
others, the advertising manager is 
subordinate to the new business man- 
ager. In either event the division works 
closely with and reports directly to the 
executive division. 

In the new trust department a 
competent man, given sufficient cleri- 
cal help, can probably handle all of 
the development work for some time, 
including advertising, direct mail ef- 
forts, correspondence, estate analysis 
and some personal solicitation. As the 
list of good prospects increases, how- 
ever, it will be worth while to add 
solicitors, one at a time, to make and 
maintain the necessary contacts. 

In the early stages of trust develop- 
ment work it was customary for the 
solicitor or the head of the department 
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merely to make the contact and bring 
the prospect in to one of the trust offi- 
cers for the working out of details and 
the final closing of the business. The 
present method is for the contact man, 
in the case of living and life insurance 
trusts, to secure the necessary data 
from the prospect, have the trust in- 
strument prepared, present it for 
signature, and after it has been signed 
turn it over to one of the adminis- 
trative officers in completed form, 
together with the trust property. 

The business development manager 
will have charge of all correspondence 
relating to business in prospect, such 
as inquiries resulting from advertising 
and requests for advertising matter 
and booklets. He will prepare the 
direct mail campaigns and synchronize 
them with the newspaper advertising 
and personal solicitation. He, or the 
advertising manager, in co-operation 
with the advertising agency, will pre- 
pare newspaper copy for the approval 
of the executive head of the depart- 
ment and arrange for the space con- 
tracts with the newspapers and other 
media. He will see to the preparation 
of mailing lists and their correction 
and maintenance. 

The operating division carries out 
the detail work of the administrative 
division, thus relieving the adminis- 
trative officers of all but supervisory 
duties and leaving them free for con- 
tacts and conferences with trust cus- 
tomers. In the smallest trust depart- 
ments the operating end will consist 
of two units: auditing and cash and 
securities. In the larger, or in those 
having a greater proportion of corpo- 
rate trust work, there will be addi- 
tional units necessary, such as: audit- 
ing, as distinguished from accounting; 
transfer and registration, for handling 
the clerical work involved as transfer 
agent and registrar; issue and exchange 
unit, if the bank has a large amount 
of depositary business; filing unit, in 

which are centralized 
all of the general cor- 
respondence and trust 
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than something of all 
types. 

From the stand- 
point of economy of 
administration, which 
is of vital importance 
to the young trust 
department, it is prob- 
ably well to assign 
the trusts indiscrimi- 
nately until sufficient 
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and in organizing the 
new trust department 
much real help can 
be secured from the 
companies manufac- 
turing bookkeeping 
machines and equip- 
ment. 

Trust accounting is 
a large subject in it- 
self and can only be 
touched upon briefly 
here. The main 
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thought to keep in mind in installing 
a system is that all the facts regard- 
ing any trust should be readily avail- 
able to the officer handling that trust. 
As soon as a new trust comes into the 
bank, an officer’s folder should be pre- 
pared by the accounting department 
which will give all of the salient facts 
regarding that trust. This preferably 
should be a pressboard folder divided 
into sections providing for a digest of 
the account, or information sheet; 
copies of monthly statements, annual 
statements and auditor’s reports; ap- 
praisals; investment reviews. General 
correspondence regarding the trust 
should be filed in a separate folder 
under the same trust number. 


HE cash and securities unit has 

custody of all cash and investments, 
of whatever nature, from the time 
they are received by the trust depart- 
ment until they are finally disposed of. 
Whenever securities are deposited or 
withdrawn, there should be a proper 
exchange of vouchers between this 
department and the officer handling 
the trust, the accounting department, 
the auditing department and_ the 
securities vault. 

The filing unit will have charge of 
all files, divided into two general 
classes: those relating to specific 
trusts, and general correspondence. 
The former will be filed according to 
trust number and will consist of two 
folders: the information file, described 
above, and the correspondence file. 
A careful record should be kept of all 
“‘out’”’ files and they should be returned 
to the vault each night. 
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In the smallest trust department the 
trust officer must be “all things unto 
himself.”” As business increases, how- 
ever, it is desirable to relieve him and 
his assistants of as many technical 
duties -as possible in order that they 
may conserve their time and have 
more to devote to their clients. For 
that purpose, it is desirable to organize 
a service division as early in the depart- 
ment’s life as appears advantageous 
from the standpoint of economy and 
efficiency. 

The first unit to be formed will be 
the investment unit, in charge of a 
trust investment officer. Upon this 
officer rests the responsibility of carry- 
ing into effect the purchases, sales or 
disposition of trust securities directed 
by the trust investment committee of 
the board of directors. It is one of 
the most important positions of the 
trust department. The Committee on 
Review and Survey of Trust Securities 
of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association has 
made an extensive study of the han- 
dling of trust investments. It sum- 
marizes the duties of the trust invest- 
ment officer as follows: 

“He will not have final authority 
except in certain emergency cases. 
However, he should be directly charged 
with the duty of presenting for action 
to those in whom authority rests (the 
trust investment committee of the 
directors) all matters pertaining to 
trust investments. He will also be 
responsible for carrying out any action 
duly authorized. That he should be 
experienced in investment matters, 
have an analytical turn of mind, and 
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have the courage of his convictions is | 
self-evident. He should be trust ! 
minded in all respects. He should be jj 
sufficiently legal minded to under. 
stand trust agreements and wills, and § 
finally should have a thorough knowl. | 
ege of investments.” 

The trust investment officer will be 


assisted and supported by the securi- r 
ties analysis unit, which analyzes all |] 


: 


securities accepted in trust or rec- ! 
ommended for purchases. It main- 
tains a day-to-day record of all secu- 
rities held by the department and any | 
definite trend in price or security in 
any investment is immediately brought 


ment officer and of the administrative 
officer handling the trust. 

The report of the Committee on 
Review and Survey quoted from above 
is available to all A.B.A. members and 
is well worth careful study by those 
contemplating trust departments. 


to the attention of the trust invest- | Sin 
4 


ANOTHER important service unit is | 

that of property management. 
estate of nearly every decedent con- 
tains some real estate, as well as a 
miscellaneous assortment of personal 
property aside from investment secu- 
rities. Instead of each assistant trust 
officer trying to manage the property 
comprising his various trusts, it will 
be more economical and efficient to 
centralize all of the properties in the 
hands of one or more individuals. In 
this manner bulk purchases of supplies 
can be made, repairs to buildings can 
be effected more advantageously, and 
sales can often be arranged to better 
advantage. In the very large trust 
departments it may be well even to 
divide the unit still further, into a 
real estate management unit and a 
miscellaneous property management 
unit. Particularly in banks doing a 
large receivership business, these man- 
agement units are frequently the 
busiest divisions in the whole trust 
department. 

Related to the management unit is 
the insurance unit, which is responsible 
for placing and checking all insurance 
on properties held in trust. As soon as 


(Continued on page 43) 
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EPTIMUS Severus became 
w the sole Emperor of Rome 

197 A. D. He made good 
medallions, was active in found- 
ing colonies, many in Britain, 
where he died at York fourteen 
years later. After his death 
emperors and generals allowed 
themselves to fall into lowering 
standards of money-making. The 
chief coins, called denarii, were 
copper washed with tin or silver. 
Their designs breathe of murder 
and crime —the result of weak- 
ness and depravity among rulers. 
Here begins the decline of art, 
the deterioration of design, and 
the introduction of fraudulent 
money-makers. 

In ancient times forgeries were 
first struck by casting in clay. A 
pellet was impressed with a coin, 
by means of which impression 
two or three others were molded. 
Even today fragments of these 
cheap dies are found on the site 
of such mints. And even to- 
day our petty duplicators use 
the clay-route plus the silver-plate. 

But half-dollar forgers, coin-clippers, 
filers, and alterers, who will always 
insist on debasing mediums of ex- 
change, are not worth a story. It is 
their larger brother, the master-falsi- 
fier, whose cleverness permits him to 
profit not a dollar, but hundreds, 
thousands, and sometimes even hun- 
dreds of thousands, by distribution of 
fictitious engravings. 

Meet Monsieur Henri Moreau, one 
of the leading experts on the Continent 
of Europe in the detection and pre- 
vention of counterfeits of greater 
magnitude. He might be called the 
only free-lance money-sleuth in the 
world. He isn’t on the police force; 
doesn’t have an office —lives in Paris 


' in a three-room apartment; doesn’t 
| want fame —gives it to the local gen- 


darmes (they would no doubt take it 
anyhow); won’t give out a picture; 
isn’t a long, bony, beak-nosed scamp 
that looks like a hound, but is short 
and plump and wears a genial smile, 
and doesn’t tell you where you’ve been 
by the kind of mud on your shoe. 
Here he is across the table from us, 





Courtesy American Numismatic Society 
Metal counterfeits are usually crude, but some of these were 


hard to detect 


a flicker of rosy light touching his dark 
hair. 

‘“‘How did you ever get in the busi- 
ness of running down bad money- 
makers?”’ we inquire. 

“Possibly because my family has 
been associated with the mint and the 
treasury for several generations,” he 
explains in excellent English, for he 
has been and continues to be a globe 
trotter, spending at least a third of his 
time in travel. “It’s an interesting 
study — these fellows who think the 
world owes them a living. Their 
methods have been similar back through 
recorded history.” 

“The old boys were big forgers,”’ we 
suggest. 


“W7ES, and so were the late ones,” 

he adds, leaning back over the coffee 
and cakes. ‘“‘Not so many years ago 
a regular establishment was set up 
near here employing 400 men to manu- 
facture counterfeit assignats (paper 
notes). When they finished, France 
had more forged currency in circula- 
tion than genuine. I know, because 
Jean Fleurot, my great-grandfather, 
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orld’s Great Counterfeiters 


By Howard Wright Haines 


was then in charge of our mint. 
He has left me a daily record 
of the conditions. Pardon me,” 
he went on, rising, “permit me 
to bring the old gentleman’s 
diary.” 

The brown, faded, loose-leaf 
book he placed on the table, was 
made entirely of leather. 

“Some years ago,” he ex- 
plained, “we used leather for 
money. It was better and cheaper 
than paper. My ancestor carried 
this daily record in his pocket 
and made his notations regularly, 
especially concerning his busi- 
ness of watching the nation’s 
finances.” 

He turned the pages, very 
thin for leather. The dates were 
written in the left-hand margins. 
Notations were in clear French 
handwriting. There was the year: 


1790—April 1—Four hundred mil- 
lion livres of assignats afloat. (There 
were many personal notations, but 
our host had marked each clause 
which referred to money.) 
September 29—One thousand forty 
million livres afloat. First signs of 
a depression in our money’s value. 
1791—July—Four thousand forged assig- 
nats were turned in. 
July 28—We allowed unlimited 
coinage of silver. 
September 30—All our silver coins 
have disappeared from circulation. 
October 5—Famine in Paris. The 
farmers refuse to sell corn for 
assignats. 
1792—January—Our grocers shops pillaged 
by inhabitants. 
September 2—We paid our army of 
1,700,000 soldiers in copper coins to 
quiet rebellion. To do this we 
hauled seventeen wagon loads of 
copper coins from Lyons to Dijon. 
October 5—Our secret men report 
large quantities of forged assignats 
coming in from Belgium and Switz- 
erland. 
bel eed 21—Execution of Louis 
Banque of D’Escompte abolished. 
February 25—Second pillage of 
grocers. 
April 11—Decree that all coins and 
assignats must be passed at par. 
Penalty for sale or purchase at any 
other price, six years in irons. 
May 4—Maximum prices fixed for 
corn and flour. Inter-convertible 
notes issued. 
July 5—More 


forged assignats 
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appear. To prevent them coming 
in we order all seaport towns not 
to accept them as legal tender. 
August 1—Penalty for counter- 
feiting raised to twenty years im- 
prisonment. 
1794—Great numbers of forged assignats 
from England. 
-March 15—Bread allowance in 
Paris: Laborers 1% pounds; all 
others, 1 pound daily. 
May—12,000 to 15,000 forged assig- 
nats afloat. We locate fifteen es- 
tablishments employing 400 coun- 
feiters in London and Lambeth. 
August—Napoleon captures great 
quantities of coins and bullion to 
send to us.* 
December—Coins again appear in 
circulation. Plentiful in provinces. 
Our markets in Paris now refuse 
assignats. 
February—By vote of the Assembly 
we destroyed all the plates for assig- 
nats and their emission stopped. 
Sum of genuine notes in circulation 
about thirty-six thousand million 
livres. Counterfeits are twice that 
many. 
July 16—We demonetized all notes. 
Only coins remaining in circulation. 


1795- 





1796- 





Monsieur Moreau must have noticed 
the amazement written on our faces, 
for he remarked: “It is not surprising 
that forgers lived in grand style from 
1790 to 1796. Our notes were not as 
perfect as they should have been.”’ 

We arose and passed to the library. 
Our host placed a revolving globe on 
the table. 

“Degradation of money is only 
possible in governments which have 
lost their virtue or their efficacy,” he 
said, “or where they have not yet 
gained them. Firm governments avoid 
tampering with money. Do you care 
to hear about the biggest counterfeit 
racket the world ever had in which no 
one lost money?” 

We urged him to proceed. 

“It all started in Portugal in 1767,” 
he continued, “when she compelled 
Brazil to accept her silver coins, which 
were over-valued, in exchange for gold 
bullion. Portugal wanted to gather 
in all the gold. It might have worked 
in Portugal, but Brazil was too vast 


*Note: This shipment caused a scarcity of metals 
on the Continent which led to an afflux from England. 
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an empire. The colonists 
began to evade the issue 
by purchasing counterfeit 
coins in exchange for gold 
dust on the frontier be- 
tween Brazil and _ the 
Spanish Settlements on 
the Rio de la Plata. They 
kept buying these coun- 
terfeit coins for more 
than ten years until the 
counterfeiters had turned 
out in excess of five mil- 
lion piastres.”” 

“But in the end,” we 
broke in, “‘some one must 
have lost?” 

“Not according to the 
present Minister of Fi- 
nance of Portugal,” replied 
Monsieur. “I visited him recently 
and he told me about the whole thing. 
You see the counterfeit coins con- 
tained the proper quantity of fineness 
of silver. They were counterfeit only 
in the important sense that they were 
not struck by the authority of Portu- 
gal. In all other respects they were 
as good as genuine coins and could 
hardly be distinguished by comparison. 
Ultimately they got to Portugal or 
elsewhere, were accepted at par and 
re-coined. It was an excellent scheme 
to prevent Portugal from being selfish. 
It is said ultimate holders actually 
made a good profit because bullion 
was so much cheaper in Brazil where it 
was mined than across the water.” 


2 E have heard the Crown and 

Barons in the Middle Ages were 
known to have minted to suit them- 
selves,” we suggested. 

“True,” he replied. “In 1267 Saint 
Louis announced there was a flood of 
false sterling pennies called ‘falsifices,’ 
bearing the stamp of Henry III of 


England. Also Charles XI was an 
accomplished coiner. In 1582 a 
gentleman named Salcede became 


mysteriously wealthy. He purchased 
a large estate and lived in the highest 
luxury. He later admitted and was 
executed for false coining.” 

His fingers touched Spain. 
“Poor folks,” he mused. 
“In 1603 their money was 
so low as compared with 
other European countries 
that two members of the 
Royal Council of Castile 
proposed to alter the value 
of their coins. The Royal 
family took this as a sug- 
gestion from Heaven. The 
value of copper was raised 
from two to four, just as 
though Castile was a com- 


mercial state intact and 
m . : complete within itself. 
counterfeit. What a_ profit! Silver 


promptly disappeared. A 
premium of 40 per cent 
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was offered for it at court. The fleet 
brought in twelve million in silver 
each year and the common people 


could not raise two reales for a ticket 
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to the Corrida de Toros. The final BR. 
result was an issue of new coins. ' 
Simultaneously, counterfeiters _ re- I 
leased more than a million pieces | Yue 
on the unsuspecting public, which |) *S faci 
accepted them as the new money.” |) PFOSPé 
“It is clear, Monsieur, that new § {re 
issues leave a loophole for shrewd j often 
counterfeiters.” e “big F 
“Yes,” he replied, “new, or poorly ) 8 
executed issues, or,” he looked at us |) S°@™® 
with a twinkle, ‘“‘weak officials.” Be tion : 
Japan was coming around. “In| useles 
1878 Japan had thirty-three national § PTO™ 
banks all issuing circulating notes. ti a 
The next year two high functionaries NW mong 
took a trip and did not return. Then | t It : 
three million counterfeit two-yen notes, ith 
fraudulently printed from government “4 
plates, were discovered at Osaka. [ ae 
Several high officials were .arrested.” > fo ba 
The bell jangled. We heard the f )"),° 
maid going down to the door. i es, 
“Our present governments are more [) pee 
adept at making good money,” wef _ oy 
ventured. ‘‘We do not hear so much | “iff 
about great numbers of pollards, | ed 
crocards, schaldings, brabants, eagles, | ae 
leonines, sleepings, and various other Pig 
uncouth names by which old rulers lif th 
referred to counterfeit coins.” phy 
There was a tap at the door and the P -j ; 
housekeeper announced: ‘Mlle. Olga Pregl 
La Rue to see you, Monsieur.” 4 “a? 
‘““A young woman who is working ; fault 
with me,” explained Monsieur, turning i eae 
from his globe. “If you will pardon, | f deni 
will speak to her in the room below.” the 
It was only a moment until, from the F) 4), 
window, we saw her, a petite Parisienne Fj, 
type, getting into a cab, and Monsieur ff ‘vile 
was back with us. ¢ heats 
“Would you care to come along?” fF «C 
he asked. ‘‘We may have a little fun J objec 
with a certain gentleman. Olga has § ,) 7 
spent some weeks in which she thinks f retina 
she has entirely won his confidence. pose 
At least we shall see.” I inter 
The three of us walked through the mak. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Whose Fault If Directors Loaf? 


An Answer to Those Bankers Who Decry 
the Value of Stockholders and Directors 
As Factors in Our Prosperity 
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fault is with the officers. 
' Tlence leads us to the unavoidable con- 
) clusion that the most important job of 


on eas 


| objection we often hear. 
hall right for a city bank, but in our 
) town the situation is different. 
| Pose the big city banks do hold the 
sinterest of the important men who 





cy Philip L. Speidel 


Vice-president, First National Bank, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Li Bot ples seem to be getting a lot 


of pleasure in these none too 
piping times by decrying the 


> value of stockholders and directors 


as factors in the prosperity (or lack of 
prosperity) of their institutions. The 


'\ force of this disparagement is most 


often leveled against the so-called 
“big men” directors, and against hav- 
ing “too many stockholders.” There 
seems to be a wave of honest indigna- 
tion in some quarters for the general 
uselessness of both stockholders and 


) prominent directors, and a genuine 


feeling that a bank is better off if its 
stock is closely held by the officers of 
the bank. 

It is always more pleasant to agree 
with folks than to disagree. It is nice 
to be able to say, ““Yes, of course, glad 
to,” when a customer comes in and asks 
for a far larger loan than he has ever 
had. But every banker is forced to 
say “No, sorry,’ a good many times. 
And it is with genuine sorrow that we 
are forced, from our own experience, to 
differ with this popular view of our 
colleagues. 

Frankly, we have to believe that 
they are wrong in their assumptions. 
If their stockholders and their direc- 
tors are not interested, are not helpful 
—in fact, if these “‘outsiders” are not 
far more valuable to the bank than 
are the officers themselves —then the 
Our expe- 


the bank’s officers is to keep the direc- 


| tors and stockholders interested and 


to wring from them the last drop of 
valuable assistance both in getting new 
business and in managing the bank. 

“Oh, but we can’t do that,” is an 
“It may be 


I sup- 


make up their boards, for their affairs 
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are large enough to match up with the 


personal affairs of their directors. But 
a small bank—or any except a huge 
bank —is different. No sir, we can’t 
do it.” 

Nevertheless it is possible. We do 
it. And our situation is intrinsically a 
good deal more difficult than is that of 
most banks. We are located in a resi- 
dential suburb thirty miles from Chi- 
cago. Our deposits are somewhat 
over three millions. Three of our 
twenty directors are local business 
men: the leading real estate dealer, 
the proprietor of the largest drug store, 
and the president of the bank. The 


other seventeen are Chicago business 
and professional men, not just any 
Chicago business men but actually lead- 
ing men of Chicago. Well over half our 
board consists of men who are nation- 
ally or internationally known for their 
business standing. They include: the 
chairman of the largest meat packing 
company; a man whose family name 
the next largest packing company 
bears; a leading wholesale and retail 
merchant; vice-president of the largest 
elevator company; three outstanding 
brokers, partners in stock exchange 
and Board of Trade houses; two in- 
vestment bankers; the head of a great 
insurance business; the treasurers of 
two internationally famous manu- 
facturing companies; two leaders of 
the Chicago bar; the retired chairman 
of a great mail order house; the head 
of a large printing business; and the 
head of a large real estate firm. There 
may be half a dozen banks in the 
United States with more imposing 
boards of directors. But these are 
institutions in the billion-dollar class, 
while we are in the ratio of one-third of 
one per cent of their size. 


SUCH a board should certainly pre- 

sent the maximum difficulties. These 
directors are busy, their businesses 
call them to New York, to Europe, to 
Asia, to South America. Their possible 
profits and dividends on their holdings. 
of our bank stock are unimportant in 
comparison with their own tremendous 
affairs. Yet they work for our bank as 
enthusiastically as if their fortunes 
were bound up with it. And they get 
results! 

This is not left to chance. For in- 
stance, we get regular reports from real 
estate men and other sources on the 
changes in population. At our monthly 
board meeting, this list is gone over — 
usually this means before the people 
have actually moved to town, for a 
house rarely changes occupancy within 
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a month of its leasing or sale. The 
directors are asked to see what they 
can do to bring these accounts into the 
bank, and the list is divided up accord- 
ing to the names that the directors 
choose. Next morning a letter goes to 
each director listing the people he has 
agreed to approach. Usually we re- 
ceive within two or three days a set 
of carbon copies indicating that letters 
have been written by all the directors. 
Then we write the people on the bank’s 
stationery, mentioning the director 
and asking for their accounts. Within 
two weeks we expect, from experience, 
to have at least 25 per cent of these 
names enrolled as depositors. Mind 
you, practically all of these people 
have Chicago business connections, 
so that they do not absolutely need an 
account in Lake Forest. 
But they open accounts 


would never feel the loss. But he has 
the loyalty that typifies every man on 
our board. When he agreed to get 
that woman as a customer, he meant 
to get her or break a leg. It became a 
matter of pride. 

There was one wealthy man who 
rented a house for the three summer 
months. Within two weeks we got a 
letter from him which ran: “In self- 
defense I enclose my check for $1,000 
to open a checking account. Your 
whole board of directors keeps after 
me. I can’t ride on the train in peace 
without being asked to open an account 
with you. Please call them off now.” 

To us, this seems the normal spirit 
of a bank director. During the years, 
we have had a few directors who lacked 
it. Usually, though, this was handled 
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When the president of the bank 
took a long summer vacation in Europe ' 
a year ago, the chairman of the execu. | 
tive committee —head of a large in. 
surance business—spent every Satur. | 
day morning at the bank. Also, he| 
was available for telephone consulta. 7 
tion whenever any question came w) |) 
that demanded greater experience 
than the other officers could bring to 
it. During this time, several accounts | 
came into the bank because they jj 
wanted larger lines of credit than they ; 
could get elsewhere. The director in ¥ 
charge knew general conditions in 
their industries, saw an opportunity to } 
get these excellent accounts by lending 
rather freely for a while. Every one of |) 
these accounts has turned out well, § 
exactly as prophesied. 

In a recent magazine | 
article* a banker was f 





because the directors 
ask them to. 

When a new account 
is opened, not only does 
the bank acknowledge 
it to the depositor but 
also the bank notifies 
the directors concerned 
with this prospect so 
that they, too, can ex- 
press their appreciation 
to the new depositor. 
What’s more, these di- 
rectors almost inva- 
riably write these letters 
of personal acknowl- 
edgment, and send us 
a copy. 

Every once in a while 
we follow up the direc- 
tors on those names 
which are not yet on 
our books. Eventually 
most of them come in. 
Typical is an account 
that was opened by a 





‘OX experience 1s that stock- 
holders and directors can 
be of more value to the bank than 
the bank’s officers. 
this is true in our bank. 
merely up to the officers to 
keep the directors and _ stock- 
holders reminded of their obliga- 
tion, and to make it so pleasant 
for them to be helpful that they 
actually enjoy the process of 
working for no direct pay.” 


Certainly 


quoted as saying, ap- , 
ropos “big man” direc- | 
tors, “When I organize 7 
another bank, I am 
going to have a board 
of directors who, at 
least, know no more [ 
than I do about banking ! 
affairs.” His objection i 
was that influential ‘ol 





It 1S rectors accustomed to 

handling large affairs » 
were wont to criticize f 
the little things per-| 
taining to a small bank. | 
To us, this viewpoint is | 
unthinkable. We have } 
no illusions that we 
know so much about 
the banking business |) 
that we know it all. The 

more assistance we can [| 
bring to ourselves, the 
better it is for our insti- 
tution. The man whof 
who wants to limit his 


— 








woman who has lived 
here for two years and 
has had no local bank account. She 
came to my desk the other morning 
and said, ‘““My son keeps after me to 
open an account with you, for some of 
his friends are directors here and they 
tell him that anyone with community 
spirit has a local bank account. I don’t 
need an account here, for I’ve banked 
in Chicago for years and have been 
well satisfied. But I’m going to de- 
posit this check for $5,000, and once 
in a while I may draw a check on your 
bank. What do I have to sign to start 
it?”” Two years ago, one of our direc- 
tors who is a friend of her son took 
that woman’s name as a prospective 
customer. Ever since he has pounded 
away at the son, until finally the 
account came in. We had had several 
reports of progress meanwhile. 

The returns to this director in dol- 
lars are negligible. If his stock in our 
bank were suddenly confiscated, he 


by their fellow directors. After such a 
remark as, “Bill, if you aren’t going to 
be an active director, you’d better re- 
sign and let somebody take your place 
who will’ —and Bill usually gets down 
to work. If he doesn’t, and this has 
happened once or twice, he resigns be- 
cause his fellow directors will not let 
him loaf comfortably. 

They bring in real estate loans by 
urging their friends to let us handle 
their mortgages. They send in cus- 
tomers for these same mortgages. In 
our daily business we see a dozen evi- 
dences of the activity of our directors. 
And of course we never fail to thank a 
director for something he has done, 
even if it was only to send in a domestic 
employee to rent a three-dollar safe 
deposit box. Everybody enjoys doing 
something that other people appre- 
ciate, if they tell him of their appre- 
ciation. 


board to men of smaller} 
caliber than himself has} 
either a sublime faith in himself or af 
fear of being shown up as wrong once 
in a while. We know we are wrong 
rather oftener than that, and we want 
to be put right by directors com-[ 
petent to do the job in a conclusivef 
way. What is more, we get our wish! 


F course we do not know the inter- 

nal affairs of the banks whose officers 
deplore the uselessness of their rich 
directors. But our guess is that usu- 
ally, under such circumstances, the 
bank’s officers are to blame for the con-} 
dition. Given half a chance, even the 
busiest man will work hard as a direc- 
tor. In fact, some of our directors, who f 
are likewise directors of downtow) 
Chicago banks, tell us confidentially 
that they work harder for our bank, f 
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*“Our Plethora of Stockholders” by C. F. Hamshet, 
President, First National Bank, Los Gatos, California, 
The Burroughs Clearing House, August, 1931. 
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; meeting than to pass it up. 
» their fellow directors see them on the 
> train and remind them. 
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although their stockholdings in the 
downtown bank may be a hundred 
times as great. They say,‘‘It’s more 
fun to get customers for the bank in 
Lake Forest.’’” We suspect this means 
that they enjoy it more because we 
make it easier for them to help than to 
slack, and because we never lose a 
chance to recognize their assistance. 


AN example isin our time and place of 
meetings. From May through Oc- 
tober, our monthly meetings are held 
at the bank at six o’clock. The most 


) popular commuting train arrives a few 


minutes before six, making it easier 
for the directors to stop olf for the 
Likewise, 


In the winter, 
when many of our directors are living 
downtown, the meetings are held in 
the office of one of the directors in a 
Chicago office building, at two o’clock 
—just to make it easy for them to drop 
in after luncheon on their way back to 
their offices. Incidentally, when we 
doubled our directors’ fee some time 
ago, it increased the attendance at the 
summer meetings. One director ex- 
plained that his wife is willing to delay 
the dinner hour when he gives her the 
larger fee, but that the old fee was too 
small to influence her! 

Our average attendance is twelve 
out of our full board of twenty. Ex- 
cepting one director whose interest in 
and value to the bank exceed the time 
available because of his poor health, 
no director attends fewer than five 
meetings a year. Obviously, to main- 
tain our average attendance at a meet- 
ing the average director attends seven 
meetings. Considering the trips to 
Europe and to Florida, and the ordi- 
nary business travel of these men, they 
miss very few meetings which they 
could possibly attend. 

Nor do they merely attend meetings 
as a matter of form. In our bank they 
actually direct. There are four stand- 
ing committees: the executive com- 
mittee, with five members; and the 
investment, loan, and examining com- 
mittees with three members each. The 
president of the bank is ex-officio a 
member of each committee. The only 
committee which holds regular meet- 
ings is the loan committee; it meets 
just prior to each monthly meeting of 
the board. Meetings of the other 
committees are when, as, and if needed. 
Most of their work is transacted by 
telephone. For instance, when an 
offered investment looks good to the 
president, he telephones each of the 
If the other 
two are both available, all right. If 
not, the president and one member 
constitute a majority and act for the 
Our two outside directors 
on the investment committee are 
extremely busy men, but they are 


always ready to discuss a_ bond 
offering. 

Moreover, they volunteer informa- 
tion. An instance is that we sold most 
of our foreign bonds three weeks before 
the recent series of foreign financial 
crises became public property. How 
these men knew it we do not know. 
But they went over the bond list, 
picked out every questionable foreign 
bond —they didn’t look questionable 
to us—and said, “Sell ’em.” Every 
bond they picked went down with a 
crash. We still have some foreign 
bonds, but almost without exception 
they are the ones that stood up. 


ASAIN, they foresaw the general 

shrinkage in bond prices. Our board 
therefore set up a sizable reserve for 
investments. Actually, so well has 
our investment committee done its 
work that a week or so ago our bonds 
had shrunk in market value only 
$6,000 below what we had paid for 
them, a paper loss of only four-tenths 
of one per cent of our bond account. 
The officers of the bank could not 
conceivably have made such a record, 
for we are—like most officers of small 
banks—too busy with our everyday 
tasks to qualify as bond experts of the 
first water. 

Consider the loan committee. In 
1929, one of our local businesses was 
making money hand over fist. They 
came to us for a line of credit, and 
automatically it went to the loan com- 
mittee. ‘‘Don’t do it,” decided a direc- 
tor who is also an investment banker. 
“They look all right now, but that 
whole line of business will be in trouble 
inside of six months.” We followed his 
advice. The director was right; in his 
own business he had been investi- 
gating this industry, and while he was 
not at liberty to divulge the details, he 
could warn us. That particular de- 
positor is hard up, and we should be 
sweating over the loan if we had made 
it. If the customer had expanded his 
business with the money he wanted 
to borrow two years ago, he would 
probably have failed by now. 

Long ago, our executive committee 
foresaw that many banks around 
Chicago would be in trouble, and that 
liquidity was the prime need in that 
event. They had information such as 
we could not possibly have gained 
through our own officers. The result 
is that we built up our reserves as 
rapidly as consistent with considera- 
tion for our customers. When out- 
lying banks and suburban banks in 
Chicago began to fail, and de- 
positors began to study over state- 
ments with pencil in hand, our per- 
centage of liquidity exceeded that of 
the great downtown banks. And on 
the state and national call at the end 
of June, five members of the Chicago 
clearing house showed gains in de- 
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posits. Four were large Loop institu- 
tions. The fifth was the First Na- 


tional Bank of Lake Forest, sticking 
out like a sore thumb in the newspaper 
tabulations of shrinking deposits. 
Most of the objections to scattered 
stock ownership seem, frankly, about 
as thin as the arguments against having 
prominent men as directors. Admit- 
tedly it can do a local bank little 
good to have stockholders thousands 
of miles away, where they cannot in- 
fluence deposits. Likewise, there is 
little advantage in stockholders who 
buy bank stock on a stock exchange in 
exactly the same hope of a speculative 
profit as they buy any other stock. 
Many a shrewd business man _ has 
occasionally turned an honest penny 
by buying and selling at a profit the 
stock of some bank in which he would 
not be willing to deposit a thousand 
dollars of his own or of his company. 
As a stockholder he was utterly value- 


_less to that bank, for it had neither his 


confidence nor his respect. 


But the stockholder who lives and 

works in the general neighborhood of 
the bank can be a real asset. If he is 
not, it is the fault of the bank manage- 
ment. Just as with the directors, it 
is possible either to have stockholders 
who loaf on the job or stockholders 
who are enthusiastic boosters for the 
bank. In our own institution, the 
largest stockholder owns about 10 per 
cent of the shares. The next largest 
stockholder has about 5 per cent; then 
the holdings drop to about 2 per cent 
and from there graduate down to single 
shares. 

We have found that our shareholders 
are willing to work for the bank, not 
so much for the financial advantage to 
themselves as for the satisfaction of 
feeling that they own stock in a really 
good bank. And we remind them 
every now and then of the advantages 
of helping out their bank. For in- 
stance, we occasionally examine the 
dividend checks to see where they were 
deposited. If they were not deposited 
with us, we generally write a letter 
that goes out with next dividend, urg- 
ing the stockholder to deposit this 
money in his own bank that earned the 
money for him. We have occasionally 
opened new accounts by this very 
method, though usually it merely gets 
the stockholder to depositing with us 
money that he might otherwise put in 
another bank account. One such 
solicitation, made by a personal call 
on a stockholder who had never had an 
account, resulted in a new account with 
a starting balance of several thousand 
and occasional sizable deposits ever 
since. To the best of my knowledge, 
this customer has never drawn a check 
on his account, for he has his active 
accounts downtown. 

It would be possible to continue in 


(Continued on page 34) 
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p Jill Savers Please Spend Now?! 


The Largest Savings Bank’s Appeal to Buy, 
“Above a Reserve of Six Months’ Income” 


T requires considerable courage for 

| the officers of a mutual savings 
bank to suggest to the bank’s de- 

positors that they use at least a part of 
their surplus available for savings in 
order to make judicious purchases. 
That, however, is what the officers of 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank of New York City have 
recently done. In doing it, we 
had two thoughts in mind: to 
try to give our depositors the 
long time viewpoint on the use 
of their dollars: and to make 
what contribution we could to- 
ward helping the government 
and industry to stabilize eco- 
nomic conditions and to estab- 
lish and maintain a more even 
level in the relations of produc- 
tion and consumption through- 
out the country. 

In these recurring heights of 
prosperity and depths of depres- 
sion, savings banks suffer along 
with all other lines of endeavor, 
only, in a way, on the opposite 
swing, inasmuch as the peaks of 
their deposits are in inverse ratio 
to the returns in other activities. 
That is, in prosperous times sav- 
ings deposits are prone to dimin- 
ish, while in depressed times —at 
any rate, in this particular one — 
savings banks become almost 
glutted with money. 

This is to be explained by the 
fact that in boom times people 
are apt to be carried away on the 
tide of rising prices, and they 
divert the amounts they might 
place in savings accounts into 
other channels with the idea of 
getting greater profits either by 
speculation (as was often the 
case in 1927-28), or by receiving 
higher rates of interest. But in 
dull times, borne on a general 
wave of cautiousness, they place 
their funds for safety in the sav- 
ings banks. During the peak of 
prosperity in 1927-28, there was 
very little increase in savings 
deposits in this bank, but in the 
depression of the past two years, 
savings deposits have increased 
at the rate of about 14 per cent 
a year. 

As a result of these fluctu- 
ations or “‘cycles’’ in business, of 
course, savings banks are likely 


cBy Robert L. Hoguet 


First Vice-president, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, New York City 


As told to A. L. WHITE 





Ewing Galloway 
he Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, seen through the arch 
of the Municipal Building, New York. The inset is Robert L. 


Hoguet, first vice-president 


to be at their low ebb of funds at a ‘ 


time when the demand for money is 


great and interest rates high, and at a 


high tide of money for lending purposes 
when the requests of industry for loans 
are on the decline and interest rates 
are low. 

Whatever may be the funda- 
mental original causes of these 
cycles, both booms and depres- 
sions are accentuated and possi- 
bly prolonged by a strong mob 
psychology. When things are 
going up, a sort of general “‘dance 
of the millions” occurs, every- 
thing looks roseate, the ‘““Golden 
Age’’is upon us. But when prices, 
wages, business and employ- 
ment are on the decline, or have 
struck bottom, the slough of 
despond is deep indeed. The 
very persons who were loudest 


cerning hard times. 

We believe here in the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank 
that banks have a responsibility 


thing beneficial toward influenc- 
ing these psychological waves 
and to help to keep the com- 
bined forces of saving and spend- 
ing running on a more even keel. 
Twice we have acted upon this 
belief. That our words have not 
been altogether those of ‘‘one 
crying in the wilderness” to no 
avail, is proved by the results of 
our efforts in 1928. 


BAcK in that year, in the 

height of speculation and what 
was thought to be great pros- 
perity, this bank sounded a note 
of warning and did everything 
in its power to persuade its 
depositors to resist the tempta- 
tion to spend recklessly, and to 
encourage people to save. We 
urged people to build up safety 
reserves while salaries were high 
and work easy to find. Not 
only did we issue booklets along 
these lines, but we adopted 
policies which should induce 
saving. At that time we could 
invest funds in good bonds and 
mortgages at advantageous rates 
of interest; consequently, we 


in their proclamation of the | 
Golden Age become the most | 
vociferous complainants con- | 
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could pay our depositors good 
interest. Besides a high rate 
of interest on savings, we in- 
troduced the plan of paying 
interest on money for every 
day it was on deposit. As a 
result of our efforts, many old 
depositors built up their bal- 
ances, sometimes even at a 
sacrifice, and thousands of 
new depositors opened ac- 
counts. 

Now prevails a condition 
just the reverse of that in 
1928. The dollar will buy 
more today than at any other 
time since the war. But un- 
fortunately, as a general rule, 
people, influenced by a mob 
psychology, remain in the dol- 
drums too long; usually every- 
one postpones buying until 
the rise in prices has definitely 
set in. The officers of this 
bank feel that they can best 
serve the interests of their 
depositors by pointing out to 
them the wisdom of taking 
advantage of the present high 
purchasing power of the dollar 
before the rise in commodity 
prices occurs. 

To this end we have issued 





Buy NOW... 


the things you NEED NOW 





This Bank, with more depositors than the entire popula- 
tion of San Francisco or Pittsburgh, has stressed the value 


of saving throughout its 60 yeas of service. 
It still continues this advice . . . for proper saving is a 
matter of ordinary prudence. 


If, however, you have a surplus over and above your 
likely needs, why not use it for the judicious purchase of 


needed articles while prices remain low? 


Judicious buying, coupled with sensible saving, will help 
turn the wheels of industry 








Chairman of the Board 


PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK 


More Depositors In One City 
Than Any Other Bank In The United States 


and profitably in the seven 
lean years. 

The results of acting upon 
such a viewpoint at the pres- 
ent time would be twofold. 
In the first place, the indi- 
vidual depositors will profit by 
getting the most for their 
dollars. In the second place, 
money will go into circulation 
in small quantities here and 
there, and help the wheels of 
industry to begin to turn 
more rapidly. 


F course, the argument 

can be advanced that all 
money put into savings banks 
is circulated through invest- 
ment by the banks. That is 
true, but it must be remem- 
bered that savings banks’ 
investments are made in great 
bulk, under rigid restrictions 
and in only certain directions 
—all of which is very good as 
far as it goes. But such in- 
vestments do not reach di- 
rectly as many varying lines 
of business activity as wide- 
spread individual buying. 
And as they are somewhat 
intangible and _ impersonal 








a pamphlet calling to the 
attention of our depositors 
facts concerning what the 
dollar now will buy. According to 
business indices and the figures pub- 
lished each month by the United 
States Industrial Conference Board, 
showing the cost of living, today a man 
can buy one-fifth again as much cloth- 
ing for $100 as he could in September, 
1928. Fuel, light, and other expenses 
also are lower so that, with the same 
number of dollars of income or savings 
now, a man is about one-sixth better 
off than he was in 1928. 

On that basis, as we pointed out to 
our depositors, anyone who had on de- 
posit in this bank $1,000 in September, 
1928, if he left it in the bank would 
now have the relative purchasing 
power of $1,292.42 on that $1,000. It 
works out like this: 

He will have received in compound 
interest from September, 1928 to 
March 31, 1931, $114.16, which, added 
to his original deposit, makes $1,114.16. 
That amount, considering the in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, really comes to $1,292.42 when 
translated into comparative com- 
modity prices. 

When the dollar stands for so much 
more in commodity prices than it has 
lor many years, that is the time to 
turn some of those dollars into needed 
repairs and replacements and judicious 
purchases. So our advice to our de- 
positors has been first, to maintain in 
Savings a reasonable reserve to guard 
against emergencies. For this reserve 


Another hat in the same ring—the Peoples Wayne County Bank, 
Detroit, largest in Michigan, with full-page newspaper advertising 


it is suggested that a surplus equal to 
at least six months’ salary should be 
kept. If anyone has not reached that 
amount in savings, he should add to 
his deposits, if possible, to insure this 
margin of safety. 

Beyond that reserve, at present we 
have advised that each individual use 
his surplus for permanent improve- 
ments and purchases of needed articles 
—an additional piece of furniture, 
good clothes in reasonable quantities. 
Making repairs upon a house, doing 
that renovating and painting that have 
been postponed for better times — 
refurbishing the family automobile — 
all these things could very profitably 
be done now. This is also a good time 
to start investments in a home. Land 
prices have not been so low for 
years and mortgage money for build- 
ing can now be obtained at favorable 
rates. 


HE whole matter resolves itself 

down to the long-time viewpoint on 
the use of money, of learning to save 
the dollars when they will buy the 
least, on account of high: prices, and 
of having those dollars as a safeguard 
and so that part of them may be spent 
when they will buy the most, at low 
prices. It is merely applying the lesson 
of the story of Joseph, who amassed a 
wealth of grain—the equivalent of 
money —in the seven fat years, to dis- 
tribute part of it again judiciously 


from the viewpoint of the 
individual, they do not have 
the good psychological effect 
upon the mass of the people that 
general purchasing here and _ there 
and yon by individuals may have. 
And it is a good psychological effect 
that we feel will help in the present 
impasse. 

When a good proportion of 250,000 
persons (which in round figures is the 
number of depositors of this bank at 
present) all begin to make even small 
purchases in stores and to pay out 
sums of money for improvements such 
as painting the house, putting in that 
new set of cupboards, fixing up the 
garage, etc., to say nothing of bigger 
and more conspicuous expenditures, a 
feeling of confidence may begin to seep 
through the whole fabric of mass psy- 
chology. If to that number were added 
all the other savings depositors with 
surplus funds, what a marvelous rolling 
up of the snowball of confidence there 
might be! 

The officers of the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank feel that that atti- 
tude of confidence can be at least to 
some extent fostered by the banks, 
and they are trying to do their part. 
By pointing out to our depositors that 
there is a great difference between 
parsimony and thrift, and that wise 
spending at the right time is as much 
a part of good thrift as saving all that 
is possible when prices and wages are 
high, we believe that we are choosing 
a timely method of helping our de- 
positors and the nation as a whole. 
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Lights and shadows in the 
officers’ quarters in the 
Terminal branch of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland 
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y Banco de Espafa 





© International 


The Banco de Espano (Bank 
of Spain) in Castelar Square, 
Madrid, the most important 
Spanish bank. If you have | 
any Spanish money, it is no : 
good unless you have it : 
stamped by the Republican ri 

vernment. The scene at 
the left is a crowd of natives 
waiting in the bank to have 
their money stamped with 
the seal of the new govern- 
ment as decreed by recent 

manifesto 
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© Ewing Galloway 


A study in contrasts: On the left, a scene in the city collector's office in New York,. which city is second only to the 

United States Government in the — of tax money and whose budget is larger than that of any state in the Union. 

On the right we see 4,000 bushels of wheat belonging to William Meng, eight miles from Dodge City, Kansas, who decided 
to let it lie in the field rather than take thirty cents a bushel for it 








© International 
The escalator ascends into banking. This installation is in the 


Just a part of the immense throng that gathered in Throckmorton 
Street at the London Stock Exchange when word came that Par- 
liament had passed the bill suspending England’s gold standard 


main entrance of the handsome new building of the Old Merchants 
National Bank and Trust Company in Battle Creek, Michigan 
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© fhe $8,000 Murder 
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6 cBy Fred Copeland 








N the early morning of the 

second of September, 1931, a 

strange letter looked up at 
Cashier John Atwood from his 
desk in the Ferndale National. 
Its appearance of having been 
carried in a bait box was partly 
verified when he slit the envelope 
and found a mildewed pass 
book and piece of time-yellowed 
paper which had printed at the 
top: “Live Bait. Boats to Let. 
Cigars and Tobacco.” 

The small, jerky handwriting 
on the sheet of paper made John 
drop his letter-opener with a 
sudden clatter. He fixed his 
lips for a startled whistle but 
instead swallowed with a dry 
resinous squeak. 

For a moment he looked 
around in a scared sort of way 
and twiddled his fingers. The 
bank was quite empty; none of 








FLUCKE 


to Pike Landing. 
money myself.” 
plump envelope from John’s 
desk and crowded it slowly 
into the ample breast pocket of 
his coat. 

Director Clutchbill, however, 
did not mail the large envelope 
when he passed the post office. 
He kept on up the street, passed 
the Temple of Mirth in the 
theater district, pressed steadily 
by Mrs. James Newton’s eating 
house, and a quarter of a mile 
farther on climbed up his own 
steps and sank thoughtfully into 
a low, black rocker on his back 
porch. He had fits of rocking 
rapidly and muttering to himself. 
“It’s our policy to get it going, 
and it ain’t safe to take it 
over,” he kept saying. At last 
he went to the end of the porch 
and gazed toward the west at a 


I'll mail this 











the help had showed up yet. 





distant range of mountains as 





Abruptly he got up, went to the 
vault, spun the dial back and 
forth and strained at the slow- 
motioned vault door. Once inside he 
jerked from a cabinet a small drawer 
and hurried back to his desk. 

“It’s genuine : certainly 
genuine,” he said to himself aloud, 
straining his eyes at an old signature 
card held close to the recently opened 
letter. ‘“‘Eight thousand dollars . 
all of it, he wants, in greenbacks on 
the first mail. That’s more’n a third 
of all the cash in the vault!” 

If there was one thing above another 
that the Ferndale National prided itself 
on it was giving a man his money by 
return mail. Because of this the ship- 
ment of $8,000 was resting on top of 
John’s desk when Director Clutchbill 
rattled the door to the front office at 
10:30 that same morning. As the old 
director entered, his eye fell on the 
enormous sealed envelope on the top 
of the cashier’s desk. The envelope 
had an array of variously colored 
stamps pasted over it which made it 
look like a Navaho blanket. 

‘“‘What’s this, the Treaty of Paris?’ 
Mr. Clutchbill whinnied softly, rolling 
it back and forth in curious wonder. 

“No, that’s eight thousand in green- 
backs going to Ira Hinkley at Pike 
Landing, Vermont,” stated John. 

“Iry Hinkley! What? eight 
thousand!’ Mr. Clutchbill ran rapidly 


Mr. Hinkley put in another hand and began to paw feverishly 


like a spaniel dog at a woodchuck hole 


to the top of his register without 
the slightest gasp for wind. 

“Eight thousand . 
got here!’ nodded John 
eyeglasses shook. 

“Ira Hinkley 
over on the Lake-—let 
order.” 

John held it out like a muskrat pelt. 

“Hm! it’s Iry’s note paper.” 

“Oh, it’s his all right,” said John. 
*“Matches his old signature card to the 
last twist.” 

Director Clutchbill laid down the 
order. “It’s our policy to pay a feller 
his balance by return mail, but there’s 
something queer about this; Iry 
wouldn’t be drawing eight thousand 
unless he’s mad about something. 
And what would he be mad about? 
I’m going to call him up. Give me 
that telephone.” 

“T want to talk with Iry Hinkley 
over to Pike Landing on the Lake,” 
shouted Mr. Clutchbill into the re- 
ceiver. ‘‘What?’ he grated after a 
long breath-holding wait, “you can’t 
get him they report the line is 
busted, you say?” Mr. Clutchbill 
chewed his gums slowly as he hung up. 

The old director gave John a long, 
queer look. “John, I believe some- 
thing strange has happened over there 


— eae 
firmly till his 


sixty miles 
me see his 


though trying to fathom the 
mystery they hid from him far 
over in the Lake country. 

His mind was made up. He went 
down the steps and directly to the post 
office where he handed in the large 
envelope and learned that it would 
leave on the 1:30 p.m. southbound 
train and be delivered by stage at the 
Pike Landing post office at about noon 
the next day. 


FROM the post office he hastened 

directly to the cottage of his old friend 
Cal Bannister at the south end of the 
village. He found Mr. Bannister in 
the woodshed with a dying cob pipe 
in his mouth and fishing-rod tip which 
he just wound and varnished. 

“Cal,” announced Mr. Clutchbill, 
sitting down on a wheelbarrow in the 
twilight of the woodshed, “I expect 
I’ve just sent eight thousand dollars to 
a dead man.” 

‘Aaron, be you sober?” Mr. Bannis- 
ter’s nose worked rapidly for a mo- 
ment. 

“Cal, I’m going to Pike Landing to- 
morrow. I expect to find Iry Hinkley 
lying dead on the floor of his little 
post office over there on the lake, if 
the body ain’t been dragged out of 
sight yet. The eight thousand I sent 
will land there tomorrow noon. Some 


one that’s alive is watching for that 
Are you willing to 


eight thousand. 


He lifted the | 
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take me over there in your car? : 
of course I recommend your taking 
your turkey rifle.” 

“You really believe there’s been mur- 
der done?’’ demanded Cal Bannister, 
busily combing his cavalry mustache 
with the stem of his corncob pipe. 

“T can’t just make out the details, 


} Cal, but it looks as though something 


hellish had happened over there in that 
lonesome hole and no one knows it 
but me.” 

“Ofcourse . . . I—I’ll go!’ nodded 
Cal, “but I don’t like it. Suppose 
we're caught standing over a corpse 


» with eight thousand in one hand and 


a rifle in the other.” 

“T admit,’ retorted Mr. Clutchbill, 
“the thing could turn into a trap. 
I’ve a good mind to go alone 
it’s too much to ask of any man.” 

“T can’t allow that, of course. I 
remember of being there once and I’m 
merely saying and warning yuh it 
would be easier to get out of the back 
door to hell.” 

“We've got to start early because 


| it’s important I get there ahead of the 
; mail stage.” 


“T’ll be up to your house at 8 o’clock 


| with my auto and my turkey rifle.” 


“Yeah,”’ nodded Mr. Clutchbill rev- 
‘‘and I believe, Cal, I’d load 
we 


» might want it sudden.” 





' out of ten at a mile 


Little was said by the two warriors 


) the next morning as they jarred grimly 
) over 
» clawed through the mountains toward 
' the Lake country. 


the gravel ‘“‘washboard” and 
Each realized the 
battleground must be viewed before 
talk could amount to anything. Once 
Mr. Clutchbill did ask Ca. how far the 
rifle was good for, and Cal had stated 
he could calculate on one mile. 
“°*Twas called a ‘mile gun’ and was 
made by Ferris, the great gunsmith. 
She holds a record of nine barrel heads 
with the 
telescope sight, of course.” 
“Naturally,” said Mr. Clutchbill. 
At 11 o’clock they came to the four 
corners in the Lake country for which 


they had been on a sharp watch. They 
turned north five miles and at a 
weathered signpost reading ‘Pike 


Landing. 2 Miles” they dipped down 
toward the lake. 


HE road became narrow and pitched 

up and down dells and around 
sudden curves. One farm was passed 
on which a man was innocently mow- 
ing rowen, little dreaming of the 
desperate errand the two men were on 
Who occupied the open roadster which 
rattled past his door. 

“We must be getting close,’ re- 
marked Mr. Clutchbill some mo- 
ments later. ‘Quiet her all you can, 
Cal, so’s we can come onto the lake 
cautious-like.”’ 

For the most part it was a gentle 


down grade and Cal let the car “‘free- 
wheel.”’ 

Suddenly they coasted around a 
sharp corner and the lake sprang at 
them. A little, ancient, white building 
perched on a green mound straight 
ahead. Back of it the lake began and 
spread a girth of a mile across the 
narrows. The car drifted up to the 
little building and stopped. For a mo- 
ment the two men sat there. The 
silence was ominous. Mr. Clutchbill 
and Cal looked slowly around the 
place and then at each other. They 
got out quietly and the silence came 
up close and gazed on them sadly. The 
door of the little post office stood wide 
open showing a dim, shadowy interior. 

Mr. Clutchbill could distinctly hear 
his heart beat as they made their way 
with unwinking eyes up to the little 
porch and eased through the door. A 
rapid glance around revealed a nest 
of some ten boxes dimly numbered 
and a small open wicket on the left. 
Beyond it was a short, smoky glass 
case with two boxes of cigars and a few 
glass trays of assorted candies. Cal 
Bannister looked with a professional 
eye at a fishing rod resting horizontally 
on nails on the back wall. From it a 
red and white winged pickerel spoon 
dropped like a plummet toward an 
old double-barrel duck gun. 


GLANCE over the counter revealed 
no corpse with stark up-turned eyes 
on the floor. Mr. Clutchbill and Cal 
next took up the matter of a rear door 
also open. A small work shop with 
ancient carpenter’s tools scattered 
about, offered a silent greeting as they 
entered the second and last room. Mr. 
Clutchbill absently reached up and 
felt curiously of the teeth of a buck- 
saw hanging on the wall. The saw 
came down with astartling clatter caus- 
ing both men to freeze in their tracks. 
‘‘Whee-o-o! I wouldn’t of thought 
my nerves were that jumpy!” breathed 
Mr. Clutchbill, giving tongue for the 
first time in the awful silence. 

“There certainly ain’t nobody here,” 
stated Cal in a disappointed voice, 
“‘and there ain’t no blood around.” 

“Probably he was hit with a piece 
of lead pipe and dragged back into 
the brush,” breathed Mr. Clutchbill 
huskily. ‘‘We’ll have to ; 

Two sudden light pads sounded out 
on the porch. 

Mr. Clutchbill and Cal turned and 
backed into each other, facing the 
door. 

“Hm! I thought I heard a noise! 
What’s going on here?” inquired a 
small, wizened man standing in the 
doorway in faded yellow tennis 
sneakers. 

“Don’t yell so in the presence of 
the dead,”’ said Cal soberly. 

‘“‘Hold on, Cal. This is the corpse, 
if my memory is still intact.” 
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“Corpse?” whistled the little man 
through a full beard. 

There’ s no mistaking it 
you’re Iry Hinkley, ain’t you? 
quired Mr. Clutchbill. 

“I certainly be.” 

“Well,” resumed Director Clutch- 
bill, “I am Clutchbill of the Ferndale 
National over in Ferndale where you 
keep your savings account. We got 
your book and an order in your hand- 
writing for all you had in eight 
thousand, andI . ‘: 

**Ain’t no such thing. “My pass book 
is right over there in the money drawer 
where it’s been for thirty years.” 

“I don’t believe it’s there, Mr. 
Hinkley,” said Mr. Clutchbill strangely. 

““You mean to tell me I don’t know 
where my own property is?’’ squalled 
Iry Hinkley, clomping around behind 
the post office wicket and yanking out 
a drawer. 


9? 


in- 


ITH the drawer out, the little man 

with the whiskers slid forward a 
wooden coin-tray with bowl-like de- 
pressions and dropped a horny hand 
into the drawer. The knuckles rat- 
tled around the wooden sides of the 
drawer a half dozen times, then Mr. 
Hinkley put in another hand and 
began to paw feverishly like a spaniel 
dog at a woodchuck hole. Three one- 
dollar bills and a limp blue-winged 
money order book flew out and flut- 
tered to the floor. 

‘Well, that beats hell!’ stated Mr. 
Hinkley, bending down and holding 
his head on one side to focus one eye 
into the dim recesses of the drawer. 

‘***Tain’t there, I tell yuh,” persisted 
Mr. Clutchbill firmly. “It’s in an 
envelope you'll get when the stage 
comes in with the mail this noon, and 
what’s more, there’ll be eight thousand 
in greenbacks in the envelope.” 

“Envelope!” yelled Mr. Hinkley, 
snatching both hands out of the drawer 
and plunging them into one of the 
post office boxes. ‘Envelope! there 
was a big envelope for me . the 
stage has come and gone—I didn’t 
open it because that cuss is in such a 
hurry to get off fishing with my skiff 
, the row lock was_ busted, 
Oe ao ean 

‘“‘What cuss?” snapped Mr. Clutch- 
bill suddenly with every hair alert. 

‘“‘Why, darn it! the young feller I’ve 
been renting my skiff to every day for 
the last two weeks. He’s down on the 
shore now waiting to get started.” 

Director Clutchbill took a hurried 
step forward. “Mr. Hinkley, has that 
envelope come and —and is it 
gone?”’ 

“Of course it’s gone!’ yelled Mr. 
Hinkley running one hand in and out 
of an empty post office box. 

“Get that feller you mentioned,” 
squalled Mr. Clutchbill instantly. 

Mr. Hinkley for a full moment 
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stared at Director Clutchbill as the 
truth stole through his veins like the 
hand of death. Suddenly he rushed 
into the back room and threw open 
a shuttered window. “Henry!” he 
screamed as he ran his head through 
the windcw. But instantly he jerked 
it back and jumped into the air. “He’s 
rowing like hell across the lake!” 

“IT seen through it the minute you 
mentioned him,” hollered Director 
Clutchbill rushing to the window. 

The instant the old director saw the 
distance the thief had made out 
on the lake, he turned to Mr. Bannister. 

“Cal, get your turkey rifle!” 

“Get it!’ Iry Hinkley ran half way 
to the door with Cal. 

Under the spur of a swift lope, Cal 
was not over half a minute. 
In the meantime Mr. Hink- 


the throes of buck fever, cussed briskly 
and again bent his cold grey eye over 
the sights. Both Cal and Iry took 
time out to catch a new lungfull of wind. 
But now the great rifle had steadied 
like a liner come to anchor. 

Without warning Mr. Clutchbill 
screeched back into the room on the 
soles of his shoes. The air near at 
hand screamed with the blast, but out 
on the lake a mess of splinters and 
spray leaped toward the heavens. 

“Got him I think!’ uttered 
Iry Hinkley, sawing the telescope 
rapidly around on the window sill. 
“Yeah . yes —the west side of 
the skiff is punched out . the 
oars is gone —now he’s bailin’ with his 
hat. Come on! my other skiff. We'll 
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that gas stinger I’ve got to get 
there before John closes the vault-! 
this eight thousand is scalding my 
ribs.” 

A roar came out of the car and the 
fenders were flapping up and down 
like a hound’s ears when they hit the 
heavy grade on the mountains. 


‘“"TSHERE she is,”’ bellowed Cal over} 

the roar of the engine two hours! 
later. He nodded toward the Ferndale 
church spire on the horizon. 

“Ten of three,’’ shouted Mr. Clutch- 
bill under Cal’s right eye. 
A plume of steam resembling the 
head cockade of a prima donna leaped j 
from the radiator cap as they bunted | 





ley had procured a bat- 
tered telescope and was 
watching the boat. 

“Aim right into his mid- 
dle,” ordered Mr. Hinkley 
as Cal ran the great tur- 
key rifle through the 
window. 

For a long moment the 
three men held motionless 
with tongues clamped to 
the roofs of their mouths. 

Suddenly Mr. Bannister 
recoiled back into the 
room. A blast shook the 
building. A geyser of water 
rose beside the boat now 
far out on the lake. 

**Missed!”’ squalled Mr. 
Hinkley gloomily, fiddling 
his telescope rapidly back 
and forth on the window 





sill. “‘Give me that rifle!’ 
“ll take that rifle!’ 
stated Mr. Clutchbill in 





the curb in front of the Ferndale” 
National. 3 
“Let me in!’ yelled § 


Director Clutchbill, pound- 7 
ing on the bank’s locked © 
door. 


A WILD pair of eyes rose 
cautiously over the 
window curtain. In a 


Mr. Clutchbill and Cal} 
staggered in. Mr. Clutch- 
bill backed dizzily around | 
twice and sat down in a 
chair. He held out a bulky 
brown envelope. 

“Put it in the vault,” 7 
he whispered. i 

“The eight thousand!” © 


under his hair. 


lessly, taking a cob pipe 
out of his mouth and 
looking strangely at the 
teeth-splintered stem, “‘we 








cool commanding words. 
“IT wouldn’t advise either 
of yuh to shoot her,” cautioned Cal. 
*‘And Aaron, you’re a slight man 
she’ll bust your collar bone sure.” 


“Give me that rifle!’ said Mr. 
Clutchbill again. 
“Hell! give it to him what’s 


one rib more or less in a time like this?” 
Iry Hinkley tipped his whiskers and 
jaw out till they were within an inch 
of his nose, and they were not far from 
Cal’s. “He’s got $8,000 of my money 
and three roads to lose himself on if he 
gets across!” 

Cal had already dumped a larger 
charge of fine rifle powder down the 
barrel and was now running down a 
bullet almost as long as a young Roman 
candle. 

He stuck a cap on the priming 
tube and held out the rifle to Mr. 
Clutchbill without another word while 
invoking silent prayer. 

Mr. Clutchbill instantly shoved it 
over the window sill and drew a bead. 
Once he shook like a wet spaniel in 


“Got him—I think,’’ uttered Iry Hinkley, sawing the telescope around on 


the window sill 


have to paddle with a busted oar . . . 
he’s got the only whole set on the 
place!”’ 

Half way across the lake they pad- 
died cautiously up to a skiff with a hole 
stove through her. A thin, red-headed 
man in his early thirties was bailing 
with the rapidity of a miner working 
a new gold sluice. 

“Slick, wan’t yuh? Forged my 
name,”’ squalled Iry Hinkley in a thin, 
warlike voice. 

“T’ll take that envelope,” grated 
Director Clutchbill, snatching at a 
bulky object in the man’s coat pocket 
as they dragged him into their skiff 
and headed back to shore. 


N hour later after they had helped 
Iry Hinkley deposit the thief in the 
county jail and were speeding back 
toward the mountain country, Mr. 
Clutchbill turned once and shouted 
in Cal’s ear: 
“Keep your heel punched down on 


caught the bandit.” 
“What! it wasn’t Iry 

Hinkley’s writing . . it 

was a forgery?” 

“Of course,” 
contentedly. 

“But how what made you 
suspicious?” John turned to Director 
Clutchbill. 

“Two things that’s worth knowing in 
these times. I’ve settled a lot of estates 
in the last fifty years and no one knows 
better than me how careless old people 
like Iry Hinkley get about leaving 
valuable things around. They get 
forgetful and trusting in their old 
homes. I thought of that and added 
it to the fact there’s more crooks loose 
in this country than the world has 
ever known. John, there’s never been 
a time when a bank has had to be more 
careful than now don’t pay any 


stated Cal, swallowing 





moment the door opened. |” 


John’s eyebrows leaped up | 


“Yeah,” said Cal care- | 


CLEA 





4 


a 





big withdrawals through the mail with- 


out letting me know.” 


“You understand how it is, John,” q 
said Cal, and then to Mr. Clutchbill: | 


“Come, Aaron, we’ve got to be going. § 
There’s Justice to ’tend to.” 
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Gaaiaing the 


bank’s investments 
through fair weather 


and foul 





“This seems to be the day when big business applies the microscope of 
science, equipped with research laboratories, to the various processes of 
manufacture, distribution and marketing of its products, and apparently 
the time has come when the banking industry, and perhaps the public, 
will realize that it is necessary for a research laboratory to be organized 
to enable the banking institutions of the country not only to keep up with 
industry, but to be able to foresee economic changes and to formulate 
their policies accordingly.” 


Elbert A. Carter of the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank 
in the Burroughs Clearing House, December, 1930 


Sixteen years ago, Moody’s Investors Service recognized the need for such an 
“investment laboratory” by inaugurating its Supervisory Service for Banks. 
Through all these years, this service has been ferreting out the facts, inter- 
preting them in terms of their investment significance, weighing security 
values, and, for the past few years, applying this data to the investment 
problem of each individual bank. 


Today, this service guides the bond accounts of hundreds of American banks. 
Its value is being proven in this trying period through which our banks are 
passing. Its place in the banking picture is being recognized more and more 
—with scores of banks enlisting this aid in the past few months. And daily, 
the list grows. 


Our booklet, “Management of the Bank's Bond Account’, discusses the 
bank investment problem from the standpoint of safety, liquidity and 
income. It is a book that every bank officer and director should read. 
Copies will gladly be sent on request. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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(cngland’s Unparalleled Fraud) 
Reviewing the Famous Bidwell Forgeries of : 
$500,000 From the Bank of England in 1873 
* HE is th h and s irators’ plan k shape, 4 
Ti pe gong hg seen = ina By J . Paul Atwood wn Gocsiod thet «hs penne ponte “| 
servitude for life; and, in addi- one who could handle all detail work | 


tion to that sentence, I 
order that each one of you 
pay one-fourth of the cost 
of the prosecution.” 

These words closed one of 
the most astounding chapters 
in the entire history of crime. 


They were spoken to four apprehended and the princi- © 
prisoners who stood in the pals could make their get- 
dock at Old Bailey convicted away. 

but a few moments before A number of precautions © 


of having swindled the Bank 
of England out of £102,000. 

Truly did the presiding 
judge say to the prisoners, 
“You were each implicated 
in a crime which, perhaps 
for the audacity of its con- 
ception, the magnitude of 
the fraud perpetrated, and 
the misguided ingenuity and 
skill with which it was 
attempted to be carried into effect, is 
without parallel.” And although this 
crime was committed as long ago as 
1873, it still stands without parallel 
in the long story of fraud. 

Famed detectives, Pinkerton and 
Byrnes, maintained that the scheme 
was originated in America by forgers 
who, because of the risk involved, 
took no part in the _ proceedings. 
George Dilnot, who has written a de- 
tailed introduction to the record of 
the trial recently published in this 
country,* indicates the plausibility of 
this theory. But there is also much to 
be said for the story told independ- 
ently by two of the conspirators de- 
scribing how they hit upon the plan 
long after they had left America and 
while they were using England as a 
base for operations on the continent. 

George Bidwell, the most active 
and energetic of the conspirators, was 
in Holland cashing a batch of forged 
letters of credit, when he was recalled 
to England by the following telegram: 


‘ ‘ check to the Horton account at the |- 
Have made a great discovery. Come Western Branch of the Bank of Continental Bank, and later to with- [7 
immediately. Mac. , : ; . ow 
England. draw them in Bank of England notes “~ 

This telegram was not introduced This account had been opened in the which would be converted into gold, ¢ 
into evidence at the trial, but was name of F. A. Warren long before the reconverted into Bank of England 7 
referred to by MacDonnell in his “discovery.” It was to this account notes and United States bonds bought 7% 
address from the dock. After telling that the Bank of England later cred- E 


the jury that he had purchased a bill 


*The Bank of England Forgery (Scribners) 





Bidwell before the Lord Mayor 


of exchange on the continent and 
cashed it at the London and West- 
minster Bank, MacDonnell said: 

“In America, when bills are pre- 
sented at a bank for discount (when 
acceptances are presented) it is the 
custom to send the _ acceptances 
around to persons accepting, to be 
what is technically called ‘initialed’ 
in order that their validity and genu- 
ineness may be certified. I found 
that that was not the case here, and 
the result of that discovery is that I 
am standing before you today.” 

MacDonnell succeeded in teaching 
English bankers an important lesson, 
but the instruction cost the Bank of 
England dearly. It is a safe bet that 
the American procedure was imme- 
diately adopted, so that even a perfect 
forgery could be discovered before the 
bill became due. 

Having made the discovery, the 
conspirators were not slow in deciding 
how to proceed. As the key of the 
elaborate chain which they built, they 
used Austin Bidwell’s account at the 


ited the proceeds of the forged accept- 
ances which it had discounted. 


while the three principal 
characters remained in the 
background. Edwin Noyes 
was accordingly invited to 
sail for England. The idea 
was that if anything should 
go wrong, Noyes would be 


were taken to protect Noyes 
so that in case of trouble, 
he could claim to be an in- 
nocent employee. (As a 
matter of fact, it is probable 
that Noyes never did know 
what it was all about, al- 
though he was well aware 
that it was crooked in some 
way or other.) 

In accordance with the 
carefully laid plan, Noyes inserted an 
advertisement in a newspaper stating 
that he was looking for a situation “‘in 
a light business requiring a capital of 
not more than £300.” Austin Bidwell, 
under the name of Horton, answered 
this advertisement, and Noyes not 
only showed the answer to a number of 
people but had an interview with 
“Horton” in the hearing of disin- 
terested persons. He got the job, and 
a formal contract of employment was 
drawn by a solicitor. 


EANWHILE, Austin Bidwell, pos- 
ing as an American man of busi- 
ness who was interested in introduc- 
ing Pullman cars in England, opened 
another account at the Continental 
Bank under the name of Horton. 
Now he had two bank accounts 
under different names. The plan was 
to discount the forged acceptances at 
the Bank of England and have the 
proceeds credited to the Warren ac- 
count, then to transfer the funds by 


with the last notes. This chain was 


necessary so that the conspirators 
would have neither notes, gold nor 
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bonds in their possession which would 
be ear-marked as the proceeds of the 
fraud. 

Noyes was introduced at the Con- 
tinental Bank as Horton’s confidential 
clerk and the bank told to treat him 
in all respects as its customer, except 
that he was not empowered to sign 
checks. Noyes was being trusted only 
just as far as was necessary. 

“During the months of September 
and October,” the prosecuting attorney 
told the jury, “they (the Bidwells and 
MacDonnell) were actively engaged in 
various capitals and cities of Europe 
in making inquiries into the solvency 
and status of the large com- 
merciai houses, and_ the 
amount of respect their bills 
were likely to command in 
L ondon . 

“Between November and 
January, George Bidwell, 
under the name of ‘Gilbert,’ 
procured a large number of 
bills which not only formed 
the model of the various 
forged ones, but, being paid 
by the Bank of England 
and duly honored, served to 
establish the mercantile 
credit of Warren there. 

Bills to the amount of be- 
tween £4,000 and £5,000 
were obtained by the pris- 
oners during these first three 
months, their object evi- 
dently being to get first- 
class paper and to induce the 
bank to discount their bills.” 

Everything had gone smoothly and 
the only cloud on the horizon passed 
unnoticed by the conspirators. Pink- 
erton had come to London on the 
trail of Baltimore bank robbers and 
had seen and recognized Bidwell and 
MacDonnell. They were shadowed 
for a few days and warnings were sent 
to all London banks. The banks, 
however, did not take Pinkerton se- 
riously, and the incident closed with- 
out, for the time being, causing the 
conspirators either inconvenience or 
WOITy. 

The conspirators, although they 
were planning an especially bold fraud, 
were not essentially bold men. They 
knew the chances they were taking 
and twice, at least, they were on the 
point of abandoning their plan. 

The first time they wavered was 
after MacDonnell, who had been sent 
to Paris to find engravers to produce 
facsimiles of the acceptance stamps 
used on the bills, returned with the 
story that there were no good en- 
gravers in Paris. This lie his con- 
federates swallowed, hook, line and 
sinker and for a while, they were 
dubious about proceeding further. But 
the energy of George Bidwell served 
to meet the crisis. He visited every 
engraver in London and found a few 


whom he judged to possess 
unsuspicious natures.” 

Shortly before their forgeries were 
to be presented to the bank, an inci- 
dent occurred which made Austin 
Bidwell, at least, doubtful of the 
advisability of continuing. He had 
gone to Paris to purchase an accept- 
ance from the famous house of Roths- 
child which was to be used to demon- 
strate finally to the officials of the 
Bank of England the high character 
of the paper they were being asked to 
discount. 

But on the journey to Paris, the 
train on which Austin was riding was 


“simple, 


bY AG 


y 








(1) Austin Bidwell @Q) George MacDonnell (3) Officer (4) George Bidwell 
(5) Officer (6) Edward Hills, and (7) Mr. Straight, Q. C. 


wrecked, a number of people were 
killed and Austin was seriously in- 
jured. He regarded the accident as 
a warning. It is interesting to note 
that although he was engaged in a 
criminal enterprise, he was honestly 
and profoundly religious. To him, 
the railroad accident was a heaven- 
sent warning, and after it, he no longer 
had any desire to continue with the 
nefarious scheme. 


Bur loyalty impelled him to purchase 

the acceptance, and MacDonnell 
induced him to present it personally 
at the Bank of England. After that, 
Austin Bidwell did retire from the 
scheme, but whether or not his re- 
tirement was induced by an honest 
desire to abandon the project, will 
never be known. For the original 
plan of activity called for Austin 
Bidwell’s disappearance at that mo- 


ment. He was known to two banks 
under the names of Warren and 
Horton. Noyes was the only other 


person known to either of the banks 
and he was supposed to be merely a 
clerk who was following instructions. 
Both George Bidwell and MacDonnell 
had remained in the _ background. 
With Austin Bidwell on the continent 
or in America, everything seemed safe. 





THE BURROUGHS 


Austin, combining pleasure’ with 
escape, married and proposed to make 
the trip to America a honeymoon. 
He did, however, accept a portion of 
the “profits” of the enterprise. 

Austin was supposed to have gone 
to Birmingham where he was presum- 
ably interested in purchasing a factory 
site. His mail was to be sent care of 
the General Post Office. MacDonnell 
was doing the penmanship in London 
and George Bidwell went to Birming- 
ham to send the first batch of forged 
bills through the mails to the Bank of 
England. 

Everything went as planned; the 
receipt of the bills was 
acknowledged and a credit 
memorandum sent to the 
Birmingham post office for 
Warren. The money was 
transferred by check to the 
Horton account at the Con- 
tinental Bank and was with- 
drawn by Noyes with a 
check presumably signed by 
Horton. Then it was con- 
verted from one form to 
another until it finally went 
into United States bonds, 
which were shipped out of 
the country. 

The first bills were pre- 
sented on January 21, 1873, 
and were due on March 25. 
On that day, when the 
forgery would be discovered, 
the forgers hoped to be far 
away. Between January 21 
and February 27, ninety- 
four bills, amounting to £102,217, had 
been accepted, and the machinery had 
run with perfect efficiency. It was, 
however, getting time to leave Eng- 
land. But one more haul was under- 
taken. 

MacDonnell prepared forged bills 
amounting to over £26,000 and mailed 
them from Birmingham. However, 
the conspirators had grown careless 
and two of the bills purporting to have 
been accepted by one Blydenstein did 
not contain the date of sighting. The: 
Bank of England regarded this as a 
mere clerical error and set the bills. 
aside to send to Blydenstein to be 
corrected. Had they been prompter 
in having the mistake rectified, the 
conspirators might have made their 
get-away. For after the money had 
been transferred to the Horton account. 


at the Continental Bank, George Bid-- 


well had a man sent in to see, while 
cashing a small check, whether the 


check would arouse any suspicion. As. 
it was considered safe to- 


it did not, 
send to Noyes to draw out the bulk. 
of the proceeds. 

But in the interim the bills had been 
sent to Blydenstein and repudiated as. 
forgeries. The Bank of England im- 
mediately inquired at the Continental 
Bank, and just at that time Noyes. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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in ownership and management 
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(Yanadian Notes and Comment 


HE celebration of an anniversary 

and the turning back of the pages 
of history to show the march of prog- 
ress is often a cure for the dumps. 
Recently Alberta bankers joined in 
honoring G. R. F. Kirkpatrick, the 
first manager of Edmonton’s first 
bank, who has completed forty years’ 
service as manager of the Imperial 
Bank at Edmonton. This pioneer 
banker, who is still actively engaged in 
directing the affairs of his bank at 
Edmonton, arrived at a straggling out- 
post on the banks of the Saskatchewan 
River on August 31, 1891, just about the 
time the first railroad had been carried 
north from Calgary. <A _ two-story 
frame building, formerly used as a 
“stopping place,”’ was leased, a couple 
of Imperial Bank signs tacked up and 
Edmonton’s first bank with a staff of 
two opened for business. Edmonton 
in the “nineties” was little more than 
a fur-trading post. Even as late as 
1901 the population did not exceed 
2,600 and the one train a day from 
Calgary was the only rail communica- 
tion. 
on this line was considered hazardous 
in the early days. The 190 miles was 
covered in twelve hours by a train 
consisting of one passenger coach and 
a few freight cars. The condition of 
the roadbed was such that passengers 
embarked with about the same solici- 
tude they would show on going on a 
trans-Atlantic flight. It is reported 
that on several occasions service was 
interrupted by slippery rails caused by 
long grass growing between the rail- 
road tracks. Mr. Kirkpatrick has 
watched the fur-trading post of a few 
hundred souls grow to a thriving city 
of some 80,000 people with a network 
of railways extending in all directions. 
The dog-team and the _ primitive 
branch line of the nineties has given 
way to the airplane with the city’s 
airport the point of call in European 
flights. The straggling village with 
one bank and a staff of two in 1891 is 
now the commercial metropolis of the 
North with nine chartered banks and 
eighteen branches. The anniversary 
suggests that after all, some of the 
Canadian cities are not so very old 
and we have made progress despite 
of booms and crashes. 


* * * 


“The Man With The Bandaged 
Wrist” was recently staged before a 
small and select audience of Canadian 
bankers and the presentation cost 
several bank tellers around $33 each. 
In the first act, a stranger with a band- 


It has been said that a journey .- 


By G. A. G. 


aged wrist appeared at the tellers’ 
wicket and presented a Workmen’s 
Compensation Board check (a govern- 
ment account) for a small amount. 
When asked for identification, the 
stranger exhibited an apparently pain- 
ful injury to his arm and drew the teller’s 
attention to a notation on the check 
which read ‘For injuries received to 
wrist.””. He then explained that he 
had met with an accident in a local 
plant and the check represented the 
usual compensation. There it was, a 
government check for a small amount 
and an almost cast-iron identification. 
The teller paid. The return of the 
check from the government bankers 
marked “forgery” was a feature of the 
second act and the police and the 
courts are expected to stage the third 
and final act. 


* * o* 


An insight into the workings of a 
district supervisor's department or 
provincial head office of a large Cana- 
dian branch bank, reveals the many 
and varied problems which crop up in 
the day’s routine. The manager of a 
country branch dropped into his dis- 
trict head office on one occasion and 
the day he visited the department he 
found the officers dealing with three 
man-sized problems. <A robbery had 
occurred at one of the city suburban 
branches, a country branch had re- 
ported a lockout and a long-distance 
telephone message had apprised offi- 
cials of the destruction of their bank 
premises by fire at another point. 
These matters required immediate 
attention and were incidental in the 
day’s mail, telephone and telegraph 
messages from 150 or more branches 
dealing with applications for credit, 
staff relief and everything from for- 
geries to rush orders for stationery. 
The visiting manager said that he 
sympathized with one busy official 
whom he heard patiently assuring 
some branch that relief would be sent 
out to enable the manager to attend a 
district golf tournament. The atmos- 
phere of activity also impressed him 
with the fact that after all, some of his 
local problems were minor worries. 


* * * 


In discussing supervisor’s depart- 
ments and applications for relief, a 
staff manager tells a good story on 
himself which illustrates some of the 
requests handled in the day’s routine. 
On a particularly hectic day he re- 
ceived a call from the manager of an 
outside branch who was apparently 


under the impression that he was jf 


taking the smallpox or something. 
The manger asked if relief could not 
be sent out at once. The staff super- 
visor assured him that a relieving ofli- 
cer would be despatched on the first 
train and suggested that the manager 
go home to bed immediately. After 
the call had been completed and rail- 
way time-tables were being consulted, 
the staff supervisor, who had recently 
been appointed to that particular 


division, discovered that his bank had : 
no branch at that point and the § 
call had evidently been intended for § 


another bank. 


* * * 


The usually hopeless dream which 


some tellers have about a long-standing § 


shortage that some day a repentant 
sinner will come in, lay the money on 
the desk and tearfully admit an over- 
payment, has come true at last. 
cently a man walked into a Manitoba 
branch, took the manager aside and 
poured out a tale of transgression which 


would have made the front pages of a | 
It seems that | 
twenty years ago he had cashed a |” 
check for $300, receiving forty ten- 7 


confessional magazine. 


dollar bills. The teller after a check-up 
had come to the conclusion that he 
had overpaid $100, and had gone to 
the customer the next day for con- 
firmation. The customer, however, 
stubbornly maintained that he had 


money and a troubled conscience for 
twenty years. The Manitoba branch 
is now delving into its records to find 
out who was in their teller’s box in 
1911. The penitent one could only 
furnish a meager description of this 
officer and did not even remember his 
name. Some teller, of the scores who 
have passed through the branch since 
that time, has $100 awaiting him. 
The problem now is to find him. 


* * * 
Branch statistics for the seven 
months’ period ending July, 1931, 


show that Canadian chartered banks 
opened twenty-three new branches 
and closed 101 in that period. There 
has been a particularly sharp contrac- 
tion in banking offices in the western 
provinces during the seven months 
under review. Forty-one offices were 
closed in Saskatchewan, twenty in 
Alberta and fifteen in Manitoba. The 
remainder of the branches discon- 
tinued were scattered over the different 
provinces, eleven being closed in 
Ontario, five in British Columbia, four 
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in Quebec, two in the Maritime prov- 
™ inces and three in foreign countries. NOW 79 OF THE 100 LARGEST BANKS 
™ While the figures for closed branches 
are above normal in the West, there 
are some encouraging features in the 
situation. Twenty of the offices closed 
were small sub-agencies receiving a 


a temporary service at certain seasons of 
vas © 





» the year. Others represented more or in the United States Use la Monte 
NS. FH jess experimental offices at new points 
10t |} where sufficient business did not 
et- § develop to warrant the continuation 
ffi- of the branch. Another important 
ae © factor in the western field was the 
Set © consolidation of business by mutual f f h i h k 
ler & agreement at many _ over-banked Sa ety Paper Or I Elf CNECKs fe 
ail- BH points. 
ed, & * * * 
tly © It may surprise the pessimists who ‘ 
lar §} would point to the branch closing 
= ) statistics to prove that the country is 
ne Fj 


iy going to the dogs, to learn that Canada 
for § actually had seven more branch bank- 
} ing offices at the end of July, 1931, than 


. at the peak of the boom in July, 1929. 








.. §§ It speaks well for the banking situ- 
ich § ation in Canada that notwithstanding 
INS |} two years of world-wide depression, 
ant §) seven of the ten provinces have more 
on | than held their own in banking offices, 
rer- | Ontario gaining thirty-four new 
Re- |) branch banks, Quebec adding thirty- 
oba © one and British Columbia twenty-two 
and |) new banking offices. The following 
ich [) table shows the location of branches 
; : by provinces in July, 1929 and 1931: 
1 a July, 1931 July, 1929 
en- | nee Stila sii baie hal aati S eae : oe ‘one : : d 7 
an aa 1 1831 gain of six leaders since January. 
he @ New Brunswick........... 101 101 
. to Prince Edward Island...... .28 28 
on. | hn a Oe 236 
. - | ares 298 
ver, [ Saskatchewan............. 112 471 
had © British Columbia.......... 230 208 i 
i ME SE i ci ia ice hiiisey seeoea 1 1 More and more banks are changing 
for & 4,016 4,009 
nch §) Newfoundland............. 26 25 
find § Elsewhere................ 154 161 
_ ; A Canadian banker recently re- 


this | marked that important developments 


his © in the field of finance were nearly al- tO La Monte for its satety, durability 


are C ways marked by the introduction of a 
‘ace fm new document in banking and that a 
‘im. & commercial history of the Dominion 

Pe could be written around these 


vouchers. The Growers’ Participation aie ‘ 

Certificates, which were negotiated by and distinction. George La Monte & 
ie » Canadian banks during the war, rep- 

931. — Tesented a hitherto unprecedented 





atin p event, the taking over of the Cana- 

st dian wheat crop by a national wheat 

ont a ag antennas A new 
_.,. (| legotiable document is now passing S d k C 
oa through Canadian banks and will On, 6] Broa WAY, New Yor ITy. 
athe probably be recorded in the future as 

see a “souvenir” of the drastic decline in 

, in | Commodity prices. These little pink 

The and purple slips, which bear the signa- 


con- fy ure of the Canadian Minister of LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


at a Finance, represent the bonus of five 
- (cents per bushel to Canadian wheat ‘ , 

in & . ; i 

four & growers. This payment was authorized Identified by its wavy lines 
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by parliament as a measure of assist- 
ance to the agriculturists who have 
felt the full brunt of the deflation. 
It is expected that approximately 
$8,000,000 in bonus checks will be 
distributed to farmers in the western 
provinces during the 1931 crop year. 


The banking map of Ontario has 
again been unrolled northward with © 
the opening of the Moose Factory § 
branch of the Imperial Bank. Moose 
Factory, which is on the east coast of § 
James Bay, is at present a trading post | 


of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Two 
ribbons of steel representing the exten- 
sion of the Temiskaming & Northern 


Ontario Railway are approaching from Fé 


the south and with the completion of 


this branch line Ontario will have a | 
northern seaport. Moose Factory is 


“4 
4 
2 
: 


expected to become an important point 
and when the town is ready to be es- 
tablished, it will find as usual a char- 
tered bank open for business. 








Whose Fault If Directors : 


Loaf ? 


(Continued from page 19) 


this vein for page after page. But I 
think that the point is clear. 

Our experience is that stockholders 
and directors can be of more value to 
the bank than the bank’s officers. 
Certainly this is true in our bank. Itis 
merely up to the officers to keep the 
directors and stockholders reminded 
of their obligation, and to make it so 
pleasant for them to be helpful that 
they actually enjoy the process of 
working for no direct pay. 

Perhaps these are harsh words. But 
we know, from our own experience 
with a board of directors and a list of 
stockholders that might normally be 
supposed to offer the maximum resist- 
ance, that if a bank does not get really 
enthusiastic, valuable co-operation 
from these partners, then the fault is 
the officers’ —and nobody else’s! 


“Not to Exceed 10 Per 
Cent” 


SOUTH Carolina bank held a note 

whereby the maker agreed to pay 
‘“‘a reasonable attorney’s fee not to 
exceed 10 per cent,’”’ and the bank was 
suing on the note. 

“The wording of the clause shows 
that 10 per cent is a reasonable fee, and 
we're entitled to that amount,” the 
bank contended. 

“‘No—the note merely provides for 
a fee which cannot exceed 10 per cent,” 
the maker argued. 

And the court ruled in his favor. 

“Then, that being true, it is for the 
court and not the jury to say what is a 
reasonable fee,’ the bank maintained. 

And the court ruled in the bank’s 
favor on this point.—M. L. H. 
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cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


HAT’S in a name? G. E. 

\ \ Clever is Escrow Officer at 

Security-Title Guarantee Com- 

pany, Los Angeles. According to those 

who are closest to the escrow business, 
he needs to be. 


* * * 


The country banker who leaves his 
desk and strolls home to _ supper 
through a pleasant little town to his 
home, ten minutes walk from the bank, 
certainly has an advantage over the 
big-city fellow who has to ride a sub- 
way or trolley for an hour or so, or 
fight his way through the 
automobile traffic of the 
rush hour. 


* * * 


An officer of thirty years’ 
banking experience says 
that some of the friend- 
ships he made during the 
first two or three years, 
while he was a messenger, 
have lasted all through 
the years. Which brings 
up again the old and 
familiar fact that the 
messenger, though usually 
lowest in the staff, has 
exceptional opportunities to make 
friendships both for himself and for the 
bank he represents. 


* * * 


Is it a breach of banking ethics to 
bid for a competing bank’s business by 
offering a borrower a lower rate of 
interest? This was discussed by two 
bankers the first of whom took the 
position that it was, and that perma- 
nent demoralization of a whole com- 
munity can take place by such com- 
petition. The second took the opposite 
view arguing that rates should depend 
on risks and that risks are a matter of 
individual judgment and analysis — 
that he might consider a risk entitled 
to a 6 per cent rate where another 
might classify it as a 614 per cent risk. 
Further, that the case is not compar- 
able with competition for savings or 
term money by offering higher and 
higher rates, for in the latter case there 
is pressure on the bank to seek high- 
yield employment for its money. No 


) such objection can be urged against 


. 


= 
sd 


’ 
« 
' 


competition for loans on a percentage 
basis. Which was right? 


* * * 


Our friend the economist gives this 
explanation of the business depression. 





MR. SANDERS 


He says that government estimates of 
total wealth in the United States in 
1920 was 175 billions—in 1929 it was 
325 billions, or an increase of 150 bil- 
lions. He says that possibly, making 
every allowance and using the utmost 
in the way of favorable figuring, the 
country made a growth in real wealth 
of 50 billions in the nine years. There- 
fore 100 billions represented inflation 
and the present depression must con- 
tinue until it is wiped out.. Part of it 
was inflated stock prices, part inflated 
land values, and part inflated mer- 
chandise values, or fictitious values 
based on installment sales. 
Included in land values he 
placed the inflation repre- 
sented by certain types of 
building construction such 
as unnecessary skyscrapers 
in the cities. While one 
may disagree with some of 
the details, is not this 
essentially a true analysis 
of the depression? 


* * * 


Last month we stated in 
this column that a change in 
the California law was made 
whereby an attachment or 
garnishee would have to be served on 
the branch where the account was kept, 
in the case of a branch bank with a 
number of locations in a city. Since 
this appeared, it seems that at the last 
moment, through a clerical error, the 
governor signed a bill that works 
exactly opposite. Therefore in the 
case of branch banks, attachments, 
executions and restraining orders must 
be sent around to all branches within 
the city limits. 


* * * 


What a banking crisis means is 
graphically shown in the ‘Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin”. Ina recent issue it states 
that since 1926 there was a steady de- 
crease in the volume of money in cir- 
culation up to the fall of 1929. This 
was due to an increase in the use of 
checks for payments and the return of 
American currency from foreign coun- 
tries where it had been used during 
their various emergencies. The de- 
crease in this period was some $200,- 
000,000. Then from October 1929 to 
October 1930 there was a further de- 
cline of $300,000,000 due to poor busi- 
ness, making a total reduction of nearly 
half a billion in the money in circula- 
tion. However, since the recent bank- 
ing disturbances, hoarding has again 
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LOST— 
A TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


His plans are made; his bags 
are packed; the liner is ready 
to sail. But his money has been 
lost or stolen! 

Had he carried A. B. A. 
Cheques his money would 
have been refunded—probably 
intime tosail. A. B. A. Cheques 
are insurance against the loss 
of your money—and refund on 
cheques lost, stolen or de- 
stroyed is made promptly. Use 
them instead of cash, at home 
or abroad. 

Your own bank sells A. B. A. 
Cheques. 








CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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One of the 
more than one 
thousand banks 
whichhaveused 
our service.... 


A $37,500 Saving, Now! 


a YEARS AGO the total cost of a certain 
typical Bank Building erected by us was $150,000. 
Today, with the decline in building material costs, 
the same identical specifications can be duplicated 
for $112,500. 


Here is a definite example of the substantial savings 
available at today’s subnormal levels. The money- 
saving in this case represents a 5% return on three- 
quarters of a million dollars; a 25% reduction from 
the original cost; at least 10% or 15% below aver- 
age costs over a term of years. 


A modern, efficient banking home is a wise capital 
investment for any financial institution. Not for 
many years has been preserfted an opportunity for 
such an investment on so attractive a basis as at 
present. Nor can such a condition long endure.... 
Perhaps it would pay you, now, to investigate the 
advantages of our complete Bank Building Service. 
Our Booklet will gladly be sent you, without cost 
or obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 
* 


ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO 
HOUSTON 
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THE BURROUGHSMECLEA 
commenced, while banks have in- the fle 
creased their cash reserves, with the 9 figured. 
result of a steady increase in the money & ceived. 
in circulation. Up to the time of the 
Chicago disturbances, this increase had 
already reached $200,000,000. i Endl 

* * * bi pass C¢ 

= of “qu 

Philip Withermore has heard of an § tion is 
organization called the *“‘Baldheaded § Jjooks 

Bankers Association.” He wants to @ they t 

join but says it’s hard to put a limit § tract ¢ 

on baldness. Does a fellow have to be change 


all bald, or does it matter if he has a | 
fringe of turf down by his neck? Will § 
the Association really produce results | 
in fly elimination? He says there 
seems to be something in banking that 
makes fellows bald, in fact that taking J 
care of other people’s money just takes 
the hair right off of a person. The 
Association, it seems, plans to hold an | 


annual convention on the top of Mount 9 


Baldy, California. 


* * * 


A trust officer writes that in his 
opinion the most important problem 
facing trust departments is to get the 
original instruments properly drafted. 


He gives several instances of long liti- 2 
gation where this was not done, estates 7 


that have been dissipated by legal | 
battles, and others where the clear | 
intentions of the trustor went astray 
because of ambiguous or clumsy word- 
ing. He also urges that trust fees be 
based on principal rather than on in- 
come. In these days of a universal 
decline in income, trust revenues do 
not always cover the value of the serv- 
ices rendered. The same amount of 
work and responsibility has to be 
undertaken whether income is main- 
tained or cut. 


* * * 


We are too much afraid of our cus- 
tomers. Recently a bank had a long 
list of ‘“‘special arrangements” with 
customers for interest on their com- 
mercial accounts. The rates ran all 
the way from one per cent to 3 per cent 
with specified minimum balances that 
also varied in amount. When it was 
suggested that these arrangements 
should all be cancelled and the whole 
matter put on a more equitable basis, 
the officers expressed fear that they 
could not risk the displeasure of the 
influential people who were the recipi- 
ents of these preferred arrangements. 
However, the pressure of low interest 
rates ultimately prevailed and a letter 
was multigraphed and sent to each one. 
It was in the form of a notice that 
owing to the state of the money mar- 
ket the rate on all accounts entitled 
to interest would be one per cent until 
further notice, that no interest would 
be paid unless an average balance of at 
least $2,500 was maintained and that 
10 per cent would be deducted, besides 
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ai pass counterfeit money. 
me of ‘ “queer” bills know that the decep- 
© tion is instantly discovered if the taker 
© looks closely at the counterfeit, so 
© they think up ways in which to dis- 
© tract attention from the money until 

™ change is made. 
a @ the rounds in this connection. 
» that of the man who goes into a res- 


CLEARING HOUSE 


float, before the interest was 
figured. Nota single protest was re- 
ceived. 

of * * 


Endless are the ruses employed to 
The passers 


Two stories are going 
One is 


s  taurant and orders a meal and then 


is- 
ng 
th 
m- 
all 





i 


> feit. 
: woman who rode on a street car early 
» in the morning and tendered a perfectly 





goes to the proprietor with a hard luck 
story, saying that he is broke and 


™ was so hungry that he yielded to the 
© temptation of ordering the meal. At 
» a critical point in the conversation he 
» pulls something out of his pocket and 
© in doing so 
» $20 bill. 
» restaurant man seizes the money and 
» takes the cost of the meal, returning 
» change to the customer. 


“accidentally” drops a 


In great indignation the 


Of course 
the bill turns out later to be a counter- 
The other story is that of an old 


good $20 bill, knowing that it was un- 
likely that the conductor could make 
change. Two mornings she did so and 


} each time he was obliged to let her 


ride free. The third morning he was 
ready for her and handed her the 
change in silver, thinking to embarrass 
her. However, this time she had 


: handed him a counterfeit $20 bill. 


* * * 


There is food for a great deal of 


| thought in the remarks of Frederick 


» H. Rawson, Chairman of the Board of 
| First National Bank of Chicago, in a 


at © 
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» managed along recognized 
' banking prudence 


»' recent article in the Review of Re- 
| views: 
© years of banking experience,” 


*“As I look back over thirty 
he says, 
“I have seen many banks come and go, 


> and find that the banks that have with- 
) stood depressions and wars are, with- 
» out a single exception, those that have 


been conservatively and _ carefully 


lines of 


and experience. 


: Many questionable practices have been 


eee Tae | 


® introduced in banking: 


they have 


| invariably failed to withstand the acid 
§ test when the time of stress came.” 


* * * 


High school teachers often have 
trouble with their classes when they 
come to some of the banking topics 
connected with the studies of history 
and civics. Not long ago a large high 


| school requested a banker to come to 


sibenex 
ee I 


the school and talk to the classes in 
history and explain the following: 
Andrew Jackson and the second Bank 
of the United States; the Bryan Silver 
Campaign of the nineties: the Crisis 
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NO MATTER 


how your Loan and 
Discount Records are 


handled 


@ Whether you classify loans as to Unsecured 
Collateral and Real Estate, or as to Time 
and Demand, bothSecuredand Unsecured, 


e e @ or whether you don't; 


@ Whether you carry Direct and Indirect 
Liability separate, or on one record with 
Total Liability instantly available, 


e@ e e or whether you carry it 
all in one figure; 


@ Whether you prefer the “one run” unit 
plan over the dual plan of handling Loans 
and Liability, 

e@ e@ e or whether you haven't 
thought much about it.. 


it really doesn’t matter! 


MCBee = 


Ne 










@ The McBee man who calls at your bank 
would like to talk over Loans and Discounts 
with you. Behind him are more than one 
hundred up-to-the-minute installations in 
American banking institutions. Surely no 
Loan Record problem escaped us...none 
was left unsolved. 


@ McBee can help improve your Loan and 
Discount Records. A phone call to your 
McBee office, or a letter, will bring the 
experience and methods of other bankers. 


M:Bee 


Binder Company 
General Offices @ Athens, Ohio 


OTHER FACTORIES IN SAN FRANCISCO, ST.LOUIS, NEW YORK AND MONTREAL 
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of 1907; and The Federal Reserve 
System. The Civics classes needed 
information on the banking laws, 
organization and public examination 
of banks, the complex relations be- 
tween the Federal Reserve System, the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, Inter- 
mediate Credit Board and so forth. 
There is a suggestion here for other 
bankers who are in close touch with 
the schools and would like to help in 
the splendid educational work that is 
being done today. 


7 ~ - 


From a bank letter from Germany: 
“In hope receive your thisconcerning 





view and your exactest and most prof- 
itable conditions.” 
* * * 

A minor problem in the bookkeeping 
room: a man and wife open a joint 
account with right of survivorship, 
with, however, the understanding 
between themselves that the wife will 
only sign in case of emergency. Later 
she opens an account in her own 
name. Result is that her signature is 
good on two accounts. For years she 
may not sign on the joint account. 
Then the emergency comes along and 
she starts to draw on her joint account. 
It’s dollars to doughnuts that a ballup 
will occur. 
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Phonetalarm 


—signals the A. D. T. Central 
Station in event of hammering, 
drilling, burning or other disturb- 
ances on the surface or within the 
vault. All openings and closings 


are supervised. 


Df. 
Holdup Alarm 


Concealed electrical devices initi- 
ate a silent alarm and bring 


armed forces immediately. 


D.T. Central 


Station Service 


—an organization of more than 
2,500 people with a ten million 
dollar plant equipment. The Sym- 
bol of Security in the leading 


banks of the country. 
@ 5741 
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Philip Withermore opened an ac- 


count the other day for a nurse from§ 


the hospital. He says it made him 
quite embarrassed the diagnostic way 
she looked him over. 


Is Bank Copy Read; 


(Continued from page 9) 


the retention of the name 
memory is 
advertising. 

In the last paragraph of your article 
you indicate a lack of faith in the 
“science” of advertising, and you 
express a determination to have little 
to do with it in the future. 

It is difficult to determine the point 
at which the science of advertising 
leaves off and the art of advertising 
begins. The effective appeal to the 
human emotions is an art. It involves 
imagination, ingenuity and intuition. 
Yet to use these qualities without a 


in the 
the sole object of the 


| proper scientific background as to 
| what advertising can or cannot do, 
leads to costly errors and mistakes. 


Many bank advertising men whom 


| I know have found the study of the 
| science of advertising tremendously 





absorbing and interesting. In recent 
years, with the decline in bank profits 
and the necessity of conducting all of 
the bank’s operations on the most 
efficient basis, these studies have been 
continued with renewed determination. 
Many very interesting and significant 
facts have been unearthed. Bank 
advertising men have learned that 
when certain statements are made 
by a bank in its copy, the reader 
concludes that exactly the opposite 
is true. They have learned that 
certain topics connected with trust 
advertising are distasteful to people 
and must not be mentioned, even 
though they point directly to the 
value of trust service. They have 
learned that the repetition of the 
statement that women are inexperi- 
enced in business is not a wise sales 
policy, even if true. They have 
learned that some kinds of graphs and 
charts attract readers but that many 
readers do not understand what they 
mean. They have learned that pros- 
pects for trust service consider the 
avoidance of estate shrinkage a factor 
comparable in importance to safety. 
They know that depression is accom- 
panied by renewed interest in thrift. 
economy, household budgets, etc. 

How can you say that such studies 
are of no value? Because we sail 
uncharted seas, constantly changing 
in character as the tides of business 
ebb and flow, are we to discard such 
charts and compasses as we have 
because they are imperfect? No more 
science of advertising? More science, 
not less, is the great need of modern 
financial advertising. 
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A Measure of Measured Service 


Ci: ring Wiouse banks have adopted 
mea: ure@ service charges for accounts 
un ley $300, as follows: 


Ai, trage Balance Monthly Charge 


Under $100...... Base charge $1 for which 
15 checks are allowed. 
$100 to $199. ....No checks free. 


$200 to $299..... 8 checks free. 


In computing service charges, addi- 
tional items are charged for in accord- 
ance with the sliding scale. The table 
can be extended upward to $500, 
$1,000, or any amount desired, and can 
be applied to accounts of any size or 
to any degree of activity which an 
account may have. This is illus- 
trated by the lines on the accompany- 
ing chart (page 11) showing the maxi- 
mum activity allowance, with and 
without interest. These lines are of 
course determined by the rate of return 
to the bank on its earning assets, and 
can be changed from time to time as 
bank earnings fluctuate, or an average 
return over a period of years can be 
estimated, and the chart can then be 
used as a fixed guide in determining the 
activity which can be absorbed on ac- 
counts without loss. 


HIS entire scheme of account analy- 

sis lends itself readily to slide rule 
principles of calculation. In fact, one 
of the members of our committee, a 
former instructor of mathematics, has 
developed a slide rule which furnishes 
instant answers to given problems in 
account analysis. Among other things, 
the rule shows at a glance the actual 
profit or loss on an account when the 
average balance and activity are 
known; also, the amount of balance 
required to handle any given activity 
without loss. 

While it is not practical to subject 
large accounts to an automatic service 
charge, nevertheless all such accounts 
should pay their own way; in fact, they 
should produce a profit. It therefore 
becomes a matter of personal negoti- 
ation and interview with all customers 
whose accounts are found to be un- 
profitable. With accounts under $300 
on an automatic charge basis this prob- 
lem is greatly simplified, because a 
large percentage of accounts over $300 
will be found profitable and will, there- 
fore, not require any action. 

This plan of analysis can be applied 
successfully to every account in the 
bank. The account making unusually 
heavy demands for pay roll currency, 
Wrapped coin, or other special services 
should bear the cost of such services. 
These costs should be estimated sepa- 
rately and added to the regular activ- 
ity costs as disclosed by the analysis. 

Many banks in making an analysis 
of a customer’s account take the pre- 


(Continued from page 11) 


vious month’s balance and look up 
each deposit made by this customer. 
This is a tedious process and requires 
a great deal of investigation. A more 
simple method is to designate in ad- 
vance which accounts are to be an- 
alyzed the following month, and the 
analysis can then function smoothly 
and the information can be taken from 
the current day’s deposit slips before 
they are filed. In fact, if the above 
plan is followed, it is not a great task 
to analyze all accounts each month. 


We adopted this analysis procedure 
in our bank several months ago, and 
have found it so simple that we are 
now analyzing every account in the 
bank each month wihout any increase 
in our personnel.. The results are 
astonishing. Many accounts which 
we took for granted as being profitable, 
because of large balances, have been 
found to be in the red when this an- 
alysis spot light was placed on them. 

Our analysis has convinced us that 
average balances are very misleading 
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There is profit for you, and con- 
venience and economy for your 
customers, in Mellon Travelers 
Cheques. The customer pays 
you only 25 cents premium per 
$100, and, to this we add another 
25 cents... making your com- 
mission on the sale 50 cents per 
$100! Mellon Travelers Cheques 
are issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. Be- 
cause of the world-wide stand- 
ing of the Mellon National Bank, 
they are easily negotiated in any 
country. MELLON NATIONAL 
BANK, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


MELLON 


ravelers 
CHEQUES 
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Assets 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . . $ 19,072,704.94 





Due from Federal Reserve Bank 11,002,141.16 
United States Government Bonds 
and Certificates . . . . . . 26,016,725.14 
State and Municipal Bonds and 
Other Bonds and Investments, 
including Stock in Federal 
Reserve Bank .... . . 28,221,125.15 
Loans, Discounts and Advances . 205,140,080.78 
Banking Houses and Lots and 
Other Real Estate . .... 8,144,907.38 
Interest and Earnings Accrued 
and Other Resources. . . . 2,701,108.55 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances Exe- 
cuted bythis Bank .... 2,936,621.35 
Total ... . $303,235,414.45 


Liabilities 


Capital Stock . . . . . . «$13,800,000.00 





Surplus and Undivided Profits . 13,457,587.71 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 2,401,250.82 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1931 414,000.00 
Bills Payable and Rediscounts . NONE 
Deposits . . . + « « « « « 269,542,666.30 
Other Liabilities ...... 683,288.27 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Executed for Customers. . . 2,936,621.35 
Total . .. . $303,235,414.45 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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if'used alone as an indicator of prof- 
itable business, and we have therefore 
adopted a new form of average balance 
cerd. On the back of this card we 
post the net results of our, monthly 


material to discuss with our custom® 
such topics as credit lines and interest 
arrangements, because the card shows 
the actual net profit derived from the 
account each month. 

After all, the plan has a resemblance 
of what good cost accounting has done 
in other industries, and the charging 
arrangement is similar to what the 
customer is familiar with when paying 
his bills to other service corporations. 
The telephone companies, for example, 
make a minimum charge for which a 
given number of calls are allowed, 
excess calls are at lower rates, reducing 
in brackets of 50 or 100 calls from 41% 
cents to 3 cents. In buying electric 
light and power, the public are accus- 
tomed to paying a certain rate for the 
first kilowatt hours and at lower rates 
in brackets of a specified number of 
kilowatt hours. 

We find that customers take to this 
plan readily because they can see the 
fairness of it. The majority of people 
have a fair attitude about paying their 
own way, and they realize that by 
this plan all accounts are dealt with 
uniformly. The position of the cus- 
tomer is also improved. It gives him 
a feeling of independence; he is paying 
his way, he is a good customer, and he 
can demand and expect efficient service 
from his bank. 

A chart similar to the one presented 
should be on every new _ business 
officer’s desk, and all new business 
should be solicited on the basis of this 
chart. If all present accounts were 
analyzed on this basis and required to 










show a profit or submit to service 
charges, and if new business would be 
subjected to the tests of this chart be- 
fore being accepted, the problem of 
unprofitable accounts, which is se- 
riously cutting into banking profits 
everywhere, would be immediately 
solved. 


The State Statute and the 
National Bank 


LL deposits made by any savings 

bank in this state in a national 
bank therein, shall be paid first,” a 
state statute provides. A savings bank 
made a deposit in a national bank, the 
latter became insolvent, and the sav- 
ings bank relied upon the state statute. 

“The state statute conflicts with the 
national bank law, and is invalid,”’ the 
receiver of the national bank con- 
tended, and the United States Supreme 
Court has ruled in his favor in a case 
reported in 161 U. S. 275.—M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


World’s Great Counter- 
feiters 


(Continued from page 16) 


glittering corridor of. the Follies Ber- 
geré. The whole establishment was 
exclamatory with gaudy mirrors, be- 
spangled gold drapes and red carpets. 
Monsieur spoke with two gentlemen 
who waited near the ticket office. 

“In buying the tickets,” we heard 
them say, “he used this American 
twenty.” Monsieur folded the bill 
carefully and placed it in his wallet. 

Apparently everything had _ been 
carefully arranged. We were ushered 
to three orchestra seats. The curtain 
was rising. The usual flutter of ap- 
plause settled to opening attention. 
We looked away from the whirl of 
tinselled gowns and girls. In the row 
just ahead was Olga, accompanied by 
a man with curly brown hair. From 
the wide shoulders and broad neck we 
knew he was stocky in build. 

During the intermission we kept 
our seats and had an excellent opportu- 
nity to view him closely, for the couple 
passed up the aisle on their way to the 
tables and refreshments. Olga was 
enjoying herself immensely, while her 
escort clung to her with the hovering 
attention of a mad lover. Of medium 
height, heavy, not yet forty, with 
shrewd black eyes, but a face deeply 
lined by worry, we recognized him as 
some suspect Monsieur Moreau was 
shadowing. 


yet we asked no questions for Mon- 

sieur was also having an excellent 
time. Apparently he paid no attention 
to anything besides the show, but we 
noticed, immediately afterwards as we 
passed out, he spoke again briefly to 
the two gentlemen in the lobby. 

“We may as well walk,” he said. 
“We do not wish to arrive ahead of our 
friends. Olga has planned a lively 
evening.” 

If the burlesque had been a starter, 
it was to be a record-breaking night. 
In the mad whirl of dancers atop the 
LaBelle Hotel we decided the depres- 
sion had not-hit this section of Paris. 
Here Monsieur apparently was well 
known to the management. 

“We are going to mix in a little,”’ he 
announced to the slick little floorman. 
We found ourselves with partners 
whom Monsieur explained were more 
of his friends who helped him appear 
there “‘for no reason at all.” 

Olga’s table was near the orchestra, 
while ours was on the balcony. At 
one o’clock we noticed that her friend 
was imbibing heavily, while she merely 
poised her glass to her lips. 

In the very midst of a swift number 
Monsieur touched us quickly. “Going 
at once,” he announced. Outside we 
entered a waiting taxi. Soon it was 
apparent that we were following a red 
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What deleamines good 


CHECK PAPER ? 


The primary purpose of safety check 
paper is to defeat criminal alteration. 
This all-important characteristic is 
often achieved through the imprint- 
ing of a delicate color surface pattern. 





But the best safety paper is made 
alteration-proof by a special chemical treatment of the paper pulp which leaves 
the finished sheet with a plain no-pattern surface, because: 


Legibility is of second consideration 
in the proper choice of a safety check 
paper. Figures and signatures must 
be read correctly in the shortest time 
possible. Only plain surface paper 





presents the extreme contrast neces- 
sary to the quick, accurate reading of checks in your bank. But this hurried and 
rough handling exacts the third important qualification: 


Which is strength to repell the pun- 

ishment of tearing and folding. The 

ents best safety paper must contain the 
trongth proper proportion of new, clean rag 
fibres densely intertwined with puri- 

fied cellulose fibres to resist tearing. 


The surface must not crack when folded — causing partial destruction of 
figures or signatures. Cost of safety paper is least important because: 


So much trouble and loss can come 
from the alteration of one check the 


= 
» 
- 
~ 
= 
= 
—= 
= 


difference in cost of the best safety 
paper for that one check is practical- 
ly nothing in comparison. 

Specify Gilbert Safety Bond be- 
cause it represents the maximum in protection, legibility, strength. Its price is 





no higher than average. Ask your lithographer or printer. 


GILB ea SAFETY BOND 


THE SAFEST OF SAFETY PAPERS 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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THERE IS 


ENTERTAINMENT IN THE AIR 





I. 1S 





and we bring itTO YOUR ROOM 


«< 


... Here it comes . . . another 
pass. Oh, a beauty — right down 
the center of the field. He’s got it! 
He’s away—no one near him. 
How that boy can run... he’s over! 
It’s a touchdown .. . what a play!” 

You, comfortable in your Statler 
room, get a vivid picture of the 
game... play by play... over the 
radio. You get, also, a graphic 
account of all the day’s varied 
events — prize fights and election 
returns — ovations and Presiden- 
tial addresses — jazz bands and 
symphonic music — all the thrills, 
amusement, entertainment with 
which the air abounds. 

Such diversion has been enjoyed 
by Statler guests since 1927 — 
when Statlers were the first hotels 
to equip every room with free radio 
reception — the first to give hotel 





Statler Radio Bedside Table 


HOTELS 


BOs TON 
CLEVELAND 


in NEW 


DETROIT 


YORK, 


guests controlled radio entertain- 
ment which they could enjoy with- 
out disturbing their neighbors, or 
being disturbed. 

Now, every Statler room has a loud 
speaker — simple in operation — 
velvet-toned 





yet so clear in re- 
ception that you can enjoy radio 
entertainment in any part of your 
room. 

We’re proud of our pioneering in 
hotel radio installation — proud to 
have recognized the part radio was 
destined to play in modern hotel 
equipment. This same pioneering 
spirit led us, years ago, to provide 
every room with private bath, cir- 
culating ice water, to place a morn- 
ing newspaper under the door — 
and to innovate many other hotel 
conveniences now deemed neces- 
sities by critical travelers. 


7 Y 7 


A LOUD SPEAKER IN 
EVERY ROOM 


Every Statler room is equipped with a loud 
speaker of the clearest tone, yet of the pitch of 
ordinary conversation. In the majority of 
rooms it is unobtrusively placed where it can 
be reached as easily and conveniently as the 
bed-head reading lamp 


STATLER 


BUFFALO 
$T. LOUIS 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
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car which proceeded at no great speed. 
“Surely,” said our host, “they are not 
going to another club.” His con- 
jectures were interrupted by the red 
light. The other car had gotten across 
the intersection while we waited. 
“Can you break through?” shot Mon- 
sieur at the driver. “‘C’est impossible, 
Monsieur,” he replied looking at the 


unbroken chain of traffic. Then green | 


flashed and like a shot we were across, 
Luckily our friends had not turned. 

Then things happened in quick 
succession. ‘The red car swerved to 
the curb in front of a quiet cafe. We 
stopped with grinding brakes. A third 
black limousine swung up to the red 
and Monsieur with the two men of the 
theater received our heavy friend as 
he alighted somewhat  unsteadily. 
What they said to him was so low no 
one heard it, but he was relieved of an 
automatic, which had reposed handily 


in a side pocket, and pushed back into 7 


the red taxi. 

The whole event was exactly op- 
posite to our conception of the way in 
which big-time crooks are taken. 
There was none of the scuffle, hot 
words, gun play, or even the excited 
crowd about which the detective yarns 
tell us. And yet, Monsieur Henri 


Moreau had made another one of his | 
coups which have made him inter- [| 


nationally known to his fraternity. 

The next morning the press told the 
story, very much the same in your city 
as it did in Paris. It said: 


LONG CAREER AS COUNTER- 
FEITER. 


Wm. Jenkins admits he Passed Bogus 
American Twenties. 


Paris, July 28—A confessed five-year 
career of bad money passing and sumptuous 
living from Paris to London and New York 
to San Francisco, ended last night in the 
Gendarmerie here for Wm. C. Jenkins, 
alias Lord Orcliffe, 38, well dressed club- 
man, who said he is a former American 
diplomatic attache. 

Mlle. Olga La Rue, associated with a 
private detective, said Jenkins told her his 
unbroken career of 
$20 certificates, which he manufactured by 
a photographic process, was due to the fact 
he never remained long in any place, and 
always crumpled and otherwise soiled new 
notes before offering them to prospects. 

The Intelligence Department has had 
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the subject under surveillance for some | 


time. He is considered as one of the most 
dangerous counterfeiters ever taken into 
custody and is held under heavy bail. 


Henri Moreau must have smiled 
when he read how the department had 
“surveiled” on Mr. Jenkins for so long. 
Anyhow, as we said before, Henri isn’t 
looking for the dazzle of the spotlight. 
He got a nice fee. The police got 
plenty of credit. Jenkins had a real 
date with one of the classiest girls 
extant —and now has an opportunity 
to reflect on the dire consequences of 
seeking a place among the world’s 
great counterfeiters. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Trust Department’s 
Organization and 
Management 


(Continued from page 14) 


a piece of real estate is received in 
trust, it is appraised by the manage- 
ment unit and all insurance policies 
turned over to the insurance depart- 
ment. This department checks the 
policies for legality, sufficiency of 
amount, and financial standing of the 
issuing companies. In case more in- 
surance is indicated, the department 
will see that it is placed with the proper 
companies. It will also investigate 
the need for additional lines, such as 
use and occupany, property damage, 
public liability, etc. Whether the bank 
will take out a broker’s license and 
participate in the commissions for 
insurance sold, or will merely act as 
trustee in placing the business, is a 
matter of bank policy entirely. 

If the new trust department is lo- 
cated in a city where it is the custom 
for banks to draw trust agreements 
themselves, it probably will be well to 
centralize this work in one unit rather 
than to let each administrative officer 
prepare his own. Thus there will be 
standard forms for each type of trust 
in use rather than the fifty-seven 
varieties otherwise possible. 

In addition to the drafting of trust 
instruments, the legal unit will be in 
better position than the administrative 
officers to keep up-to-date on current 
laws and decisions, and can advise the 
various departments, by frequent memo- 
randa, of anything bearing directly 
on their branches of the business. 
Such a plan as this is particularly 
helpful in connection with the present 
tax situation, with its rapidly shifting 
decisions and amendments to laws. 
If the attorney in charge of the legal 
department has a thorough knowledge 
of taxes, this will relieve the adminis- 
trative officers of a great volume of 
burdensome reading and research and 
leave them free for other activities. 

Both the operating and the service 
units are for the purpose of centralizing 
specific duties and _ responsibilities. 
Their purpose should be in assisting 
the executive, administrative and 
development divisions in their work 
instead of in contacting the public. 


The Insolvent Stock- 
holder 


STATE statute gave banks a lien 
on its stock for debts owing by 
the stockholders, A sold bank stock to 
B—and B did not know of the statu- 
tory lien. 
The Massachusetts courts ruled that 
A was bound by the statute, in 135 
Mass. 132.—M. L. H. 
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nother FEDERAL GAS 


NEW YORK TIMES, 


TBLLER’S STRATEGY 
GUTS HOLD-UP LOSS 


Causes Robber to Reveal His 
Purpose While Cashier Turns 
On Tear Gas Flood. 
—— 
© Milltown (N. J.) Bank Employe). 
Commended for Coolness in 
Face of Thugs Pistol. 
————_ 


w York Times. 


i he Ne 
Special to The J, Sept. 28.—De-| . 
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a Mail the Coupon — - — - - 
FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
| 185 Forty-first Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Representatives in all principal cities) 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to us, you may please 
| send us details about Federal Bandit Protection for banks. 


Victory! 


we another warning to bank 
bandits that defeat and 
probably capture await them in 
banks protected by Federal Gas! 


Just read how speedily and 
how relentlessly modern chemi- 
cal protection disrupted this 
holdup attempt. Rarely, in- 
deed, do bandits venture against 
a tear gas defense—only three 
out of a thousand banks thus pro- 
tected were attacked last year. 


This immunity—this absolute 
security—is yours to enjoy when 
you have installed 






Bandit Protection 


Tomorrow, Mr. Banker, you 
may be called upon to protect 
your own life, your patrons’ 
lives against bandit bullets. Are 
you prepared? Install a Federal 
Tear Gas System NOW. 


Twenty-five per cent reduction in 
holdup insurance premiums 
guaranteed. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc. 
Protection Engineers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








In December : 


Reflections of a Bank Director 
—By C. M. Harcer, Abilene 
National Bank, Abilene, Kansas. 


Standardized Costs 
—By R. H. Brunxuorst, Comp- 
troller, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

Trust Fees, Costs and Profit 
—By Paut P. Putten, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. 

When a Banker Turns Mayor 
—By Tuomas J. MaLone 














Banks Show Preference 


For Padua Hold-Up Alarm 


THE ease of operation of Padua foot-units, 
the certainty of protection against false 
alarms, and the knowledge that Psa gg 
men bow to the effectiveness of Padua, by 
avoiding Padua-protected banks—are rea- 
sons why bankers prefer Padua. Write for 
further information. 





Lift of foot sets off alarm No false alarm via the broom 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 


81 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 
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SERVICE 
RECORD 











When You Install 


a Yeo Rotary Night 
Depository you can 
offer a 24-hour de- 
posit service with a 
Service Record. 


Let us explain why 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


5 South 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
B.C.H. 11-31 


THE ORIGINAL 























Adding Machine 
Ribbons 


that are— 


Well Made 


Of only the highest grade 
materials and under the 
most exacting require- 
ments 


Durable 


Stand up under all the 
hard usage that you give 
them day after day 


Satisfactory 


Register clear impres- 
sions that remain perma- 
nently neat and legible 


May be ordered from the local 
Burroughs office or by 
writing to 


BURROUGHS ADDING 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit « Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont 
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Estimating the Value of Estates 


Results of a Questionnaire Sent to Trust Departments 


By Tae 


OW to estimate the value of a 

prospective estate when his in- 
stitution has been named as executor 
and trustee under a will is quite a prob- 
lem for the average trust officer. 

Desiring to compile some informa- 
tion on this subject “for the good of 
the order,’ I sent out a brief ques- 
tionnaire to a number of representa- 
tive banks and trust companies in 
different sections of the country. Two 
questions were asked: 

1 —If estimates of the value of such 
estates are made, how do you arrive 
at them? 

2—What practical results do you 
obtain from making these estimates? 

The results of this questionnaire are 
to be found in the following summary 
of the information obtained. 

The simplest method of finding out 
the value of an estate is to ask the 
testator. When an individual has 
sufficient confidence in an institution 
to name it as executor or trustee, or 
both, under his will, as a rule he does 
not hesitate to discuss his financial 
situation frankly. Trust prospects 
can be told in a diplomatic way that 
by taking the bank into his confidence 
a testator insures its co-operation in 
planning legitimate savings in the 
matter of inheritance taxes, over- 
lapping taxation, etc. 

So many banks and trust companies 
now stress the point that they will 
actually plan an estate for a testator, 
once the necessary information is 
given, that it seems logical for the 
bank and the client to co-operate in 
this matter. An estate analysis and 
an individual plan in organized form 
certainly can not be made without 
adequate data. 

When it is not possible to obtain the 
desired information in this direct 
manner, estimates can be made from 
general knowledge, the credit files, 
and, as far as real estate holdings are 
concerned, from official records. In a 
great many cases wills are signed by 
persons who have been customers of 
the bank long enough so that the offi- 
cers have a good general idea of their 
financial standing and holdings. In 
the case of life insurance trusts, the 
exact amount is known from the 
policies on file. 

“In discussing a man’s will or his 
trust,” says one trust officer, “I find 
in the majority of cases I am able to 
get from the man a rather complete 
picture of his estate and its value. If 
I feel that a client will not welcome 
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MacGregor 


direct questions, I try to obtain the 
information by discussing income and 
the amount which his estate will pro- 
duce. 

‘“‘Whenever I am unable to give a 


just estimate of a man’s worth, I al-§ 


ways check him very carefully with 
the other officers in the bank, together 
with his credit files if he happens to be 
a client. If not, I generally find one 
or two persons in the organization who 
have sufficient knowledge of his per- 
sonal affairs to give me a fair indica- 
tion. At times, I have even gone to 
the extreme of using a Dun or Brad- 
street report.” 

In one of the large New York banks, 
as soon as a will is filed with it or as 
soon as the bank has been apprised by 
one of its customers or attorneys that 
a will has been drawn in which it is 
named, a card is filled out. ‘“‘And on 
this card,” says the trust officer, ‘“‘we 
attempt to estimate the value of the 
estate —first of all by referring to our 
credit files. If we have no statement 
on file, we are sometimes able to find 
out from the customer approximately 


the size of the estate although we are ff 


careful not to press that point. Some 
persons volunteer the information and 
some are rather reluctant about stating 
what they are worth. Where we have 
no reliable information as to the finan- 
cial status of the party, we leave the 
space blank as nothing is accomplished 
by putting down a lot of figures which 
turn out later to be incorrect.” 

The card referred to is arranged 
something like this: 


Will Record 





























Name 
Address 
Date of Receipt 
Appointed As__ Executor and _ Trustee_ 
To Act With 

Received 
Date of Will Through 
Commission Approx. Value of Estate 
Information 
As To Testator 
Employ 
Special Counsel? Who 
Remarks 





— 


From these cards, a monthly report 
is made up which may read: 

JOHN W. SMITH 

Named us as executor and trustee 
under will. Buisness secured by 
George Jones, Manager of the 
Fulton office. Estimated value of 
estate, $100,000. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


has arbitrarily set itself a quota of one 
million dollars new business a month 
and as these reports are read at the 
officers’ meetings, naturally branch 
managers are anxious to see their office 
mentioned every month. 

As to the other question about the 


: practical results of such estimates, the 


consensus of opinion is that one of the 
greatest benefits is the opportunity it 
gives to appraise the efficiency of the 
bank’s new business efforts in the trust 
department. 

One bank officer says: 

“We consider it highly important to 
know that the effort of the new busi- 
ness man is being well directed, that he 
is undertaking in an intelligent way to 
obtain business that will ultimately 
reap profit and not merely show activ- 
ity. It is also important, if the average 
value of business being obtained is not 
running high, to determine in what 

| directions we may look for larger in- 
dividual pieces of business.” 

Obviously twenty-five wills of per- 

} sons of small or very moderate means 
i will not be as profitable to a bank as 
twenty-five wills of persons of sub- 
stantial means. A bank is able to 
H gather an intelligent idea of the 
» character of work being done by its 


solicitors by including in its analysis 


§ as accurate an idea as it can get as to 
© the value of the estates and individuals 
» whom the solicitors have approached 
| and whose wills have been brought in. 
' To summarize, the practical results 
of such analysis of new trust business 
is that you have a more comprehensive 
‘view of the value of the production 
» work than by any other method and 
» can gain some estimate of how long it 
) is going to take the trust department 
not only to carry itself, but to add 
» materially to the profits of the bank. 
) It helps to give officers and directors a 
| perspective; gives the proper emphasis 
» to trust work in comparison with other 
> departments; relieves some of the 
"pressure which is always exerted 
» against any additional expenditure 
© for advertising and new business solici- 
» tation. 
» It seems that two points are im- 
| portant in this connection: 
1—That the head of the department 
| be known to the other men in the bank 
/4s a hard-headed individual who is 
not full of rosy illusions. If he has the 
sTeputation of being an optimist, his 
}estimates will be an object of merri- 
ment rather than of congratulation. 
2—If any one questions him on any 
of his estimates of future estates, he 
should have definite evidence and 
figures on which to base a rebuttal. 

It might be well to revise these 
estimates from time to time, if only in 
Striking cases where a man has in- 
herited a large amount of money or is 
known to have been cleaned out in 
teal estate, say, or in the stock market. 
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FIRST UNION TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For outstanding banking structures 
York Vaults are consistently selected. 
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Two York circular doors, thirty inches thick solid steel, 
two York rectangular doors, thirty inches thick solid 
steel, guard the entrance to these great vaults. 





35,000 safe deposit boxes now in use in these vaults. 


4,000 additional safe deposit boxes now in construc- 
tion in our factory. 
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This is significant recognition of York’s preeminence. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK 
COMPANY 


YORK, PA, 





Manufacturers and Builders of 
the World’s Greatest Vaults 
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BRANCHES: 
New York Cleveland 
Baltimore Washington 
Boston Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Seattle ontreal 
St. Louis Honolulu 
San Francisco Paris 
New Haven Havana 
Houston Tokyo 
Chicago Shanghai 






















NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The “All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 
50 SIZES — LOWEST PRICES 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 
30 Church St., 55 N. Park St., 
New York City Portland, Oregon 


California Distributor: 


Banco Cerporation, Ltd., San Francisco BOTTOM 
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Burroughs Desk Duplex 
Adding Machine 








Borie Burroughs has many uses in a bank because it adds 
any two sets of figures at the same time, furnishing sepa- 
rate totals of each set. For instance: 


Debits and credits for a trial balance. 

Interest and balances on savings accounts. 

Interest and amount on notes. 

Ledger postings and new balances for proof of posting. 


Also may be used throughout the bank for all routine addition. 


The machine is portable, compact and designed for easy, one 
hand operation. Its standard visible keyboard is the fastest 
known means of indexing amounts. Its wide, movable car- 
riage permits columnar posting on a wide form. 


Ask the nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration of how 
the low-priced Burroughs Desk Duplex Adding Machine 
benefits every department in the bank. 





Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Adding two sets of figures at 
the same time and furnish- 
ing separate totals of each 
set as done on the form 
above by the Burroughs Desk 
Duplex Adding Machine 
makes this machine widely 
applicable in any bank. 
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y the Burroughs Desk Duplex Adding 
ides separate totals of each set 


groups of figures, gives a total of each 
tals. In the three columns on the right 


ys in which addition is handled b 


Machine. In the two columns on the left the machine adds 


group and automaticall 
the machine adds two 


sets of figures at the same time and prov 


y accumulates a grand total of group to 


The above form shows two wa 
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BURROUGHS 


CHAIR 


FOR OPERATORS 





Adds to the returns on your present invest- 
ment in office equipment by increasing pro- 
duction while reducing fatigue and errors. 
Its scientific design assures correct posture 
with the upper part of the body free for 
efficient work. The ball bearing swivel re- 
places twisting of operator’s back. The chair 
fits any individual, being easily. adjusted with- 
out tools. Formore details call our local office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY POSITION 
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England’s Unparalleled 
Fraud 


(Continued from page 30) 


happened to be presenting his check 
for cash. He was arrested, and the 
game was up. 

The conspirators still thought that 
everything would be all right, that 
Noyes would eventually be released 
and that they would make their get- 
away. But MacDonnell’s landlady, 
who had considered his actions suspi- 
cious, called in the police and they 
found a piece of blotting paper in the 
fireplace which had been used to blot 
the forged acceptances. Then an in- 
vestigation was started and partly 
through clues supplied by women, the 
identity of the conspirators was estab- 
lished. 


HE trial of the four men was one of 

the most spectacular ever conductec 
at the most famous of all crimin: 
courts, the Old Bailey. It opened c 
August 18, less than six months aft 
the crime had been discovered, a 
though MacDonnell had not bce 
extradited from the United Stat. 
until the early part of June. Ti 
expedition with which the prison: 
were brought to trial is in sharp con- 
trast to present criminal procedure in 
the United States. 

Seventy-eight witnesses were calle 
for the prosecution and so well were 
the charges proved that the defense 
saw the futility of contradicting the 
prosecution’s claims. MacDonnell did 
make a statement from the dock in 
which he confessed the crime, told 
how it was accomplished, insinuated 
that the handwriting experts did not 
know what they were talking about, 
and attempted to show that Austin 
Bidwell withdrew from. the conspiracy 
before the forged notes were presented. 

George Bidwell adopted this state- 
ment and asked to be permitted to say 
a few words on behalf of Noyes. The 
court refused this request and the case 
for Noyes was presented to the jury 
in the summation of his attorney. The 
jury found all the defendants guilty. 

Before passing sentence, the judge 
asked the prisoners if they had any- 
thing to say, and Austin Bidwell made 
one of the most remarkable statements 
a criminal awaiting sentence has ever 
made. He pleaded that public opinion 
should not condemn Colonel Francis, 
the manager of the Western Branch of 
the Bank of England, pointing out that 
any banker in England would have 
been as readily deceived. He hoped 
that the Colonel’s resentment against 
him would wear away as the years 
rolled by, and regretted that the only 
reparation he could make was to say |) 
how sincerely sorry he was to have | 
deceived him. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-11-31-ADV. 

















